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NEW WORDS for NEW TIMES 
“Escalator” — ‘Schweppervescence” 


The Grand Staircase has gone the way of the Grand Manner. 
Schweppes, quietly lending its name to the language, changes 


only to get, if possible, better. 


schweppervescence lasts the whole drink through 








PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


MEDIUM OR MILD 











33 Old Bond Street, London 
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The favourite finishing touch of 


perfectly groomed women everywhere 


YARDLEY 


LAVENDER 


6/3, 9/2, 13/9 per bottle incl. purchase tex 
Also Lavender Soap (1/3 a tablet) and Bath Dusting Powder (12/6 with puff) 














Mo 
\\ 100% BRITISH 





Now there’s_ | 
plenty of fruit 
all you need 











10D | 


is | 
Weetabix 


Weetabix is all 
wheat, malt, 
sugar and salt. 


POPULAR PACK 
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Dufrais Special Vinegars give you all 
the fresh, natural flavour of the herbs 
and spices from which they are pro- 
duced. 


They provide a happy means of 
imparting piquant, appetising flavours 
to dishes of every kind. 


UFRATS 


HHL VINEGARS 


LUFRAIS & CO. LTD., 87 SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, LONDON, S.W.8 
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Lots of cooking for a family 
of five . . . but so simple 
since I had my NEW WORLD 
1430 Series Gas Cooker ! 
It looks lovely in my 
kitchen, is no trouble to 
clean, makes Chef standards 
easy With its REGULO Tem- 
perature Control and burns 
less gas than my old cooker. 





See them at your Gas Showrooms 
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"I tind it 
excellent 
made with woter only” 







HOUGH tastes may differ as 
Te the best method of prepar- 

ing ‘Ovaltine’ there is general 
agreement on its outstanding 
quality, economy and_ value. 
Remember these important facts 
when you make a cup of delicious 
‘Ovaltine’:— 


*‘OVALTINE’ CONTAINS MILK 


Full-cream milk of the highest 
quality—in combination with 
other of Nature’s best foods—is 
an important ingredient of ‘Oval- 
tine’. You can therefore make 
your cup of ‘ Ovaltine’ with added 
milk, milk and water, or water 
only. 


"Me x 
Yui 
"/ make mine with 


half milk, half water” 


1 like mine 
made 


with milk” 


When making with water, add a 
little extra ‘Ovaltine’. It is inter- 
esting to note that more than 
10,000 cups of ‘Ovaltine’ made 
with water were served to ath- 
letes from competing nations 
at the 1948 Olympic Games. 
They praised its sustaining and 
restorative properties, and _ its 
deliciousness. 


MAKES MILK GO FURTHER 


When made with milk or milk 
and water, ‘Ovaltine’ not only 
reinforces the properties of the 
added milk, but also improves its digestibility, and therefore its 
nutritive value. 


*OVALTINE’ IS NATURALLY SWEET 

The degree of sweetness which you like in a beverage is a matter for 
your own personal taste. ‘Ovaltine’ is pleasantly sweet owing to the 
inherent sweetness of some of its natural food ingredients, but if you 
prefer it sweeter you can add sugar or saccharine to taste. This is 
obviously the most economical and practical way of enjoying a sweeter 
beverage. 


Qual ILY has madeOval time 


The Worlds most popular Food Beverage 


P.7364 


























PALLADIUM 


Gold, platinum. . . and palladium— 
three precious metals for fine 
jewellery. Palladium, rarer than 
gold and having the whiteness 
characteristic of platinum, is 
lighter and less costly than 
either. Ask your jeweller about 


Palladium for modern settings. 


In this exquisite piece of jewellery, which 
was exhibited at the British Industries 


q Fair, sapphires and diamonds combine 
F with Palladium in a superb and 
’ 

a fascinating effect. 

a 

‘ 

& 





PLATINUM METALS DIVISION 
The Mond. Nickel Company Limited 
Sunderland House, Curzon Street, London, W.1 
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your Grocer 
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obtain it 
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FLORIS. 


89 JERMYN STREET.ST. JAMES’S- LONDON .- 
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Keep Your Nails Clean, 
‘K and Hands Well Groomed! A 
. ; ' ; MOTORIST 
NURSE Perox Chior is the Magic Nail Cleaner and Hand Beautifier. 
It takes out the dirt, makes the tips Ivory White and leaves 
the hands SOFT, WHITE AND FRAGRANT. 
SOLDIER Your nails and hands will always look well groomed when WANERESS 
using this NEW SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT. NO 
MESS!! NO BOTHER!! Just squeeze a little on your 
cycust nail brush and shampoo your nails and hands. Presto! ! a 
Your nails and hands become immaculate immediately, Saran 
=) Thousands use Perox Chlor every day. And what a 
HoUsewire boon it is to surgeons, doctors, gardeners, motorists, scuemaine 
housewives, typists, nurses, sailors, soldiers, airmen, 
i farmers and many more besides. 
MUSICIAN From all Chemists and Stores. In tubes and jars. apatite 
$ * OUR GUARANTEE. We guarantee that Perox-Chlor 
is made. from materials selected as being the best of their 
POLICEMAN kind, processed in an original manner and designed to ENGINEER 
produce an article of outstanding merit. It is guaranteed 
7 to keep in good condition until used and may be stored in x 
any kind of climate. GC: 
PAINTER CLEANER 
© 
KEENES ant 
‘ e€rox-& nor 
FOOTBALLER aSGNeY 
KEENES LABORATORIES LIMITED, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 4, a , 
SAILOR DENTIST 
GARDENER SCHOOLBOY CLERGYMAN FISHERMAN SWEEP POSTMAN MINER LAWYER 














MOTOLUXE 





Improved supplies of the authentic 
“MOTOLUXE” Fur Fabric Coats are 
now becoming available through the 
leading Retail Stores. In case of 
difficulty write to us for the address of 
the nearest Agent. 


LEE BROTHERS (OVERWEAR) LTD., 
London, N.W.1 









The coscest of COATS 


N S€k Zee 21ek Z 


* MOTOLUXE MOTOR RUGS are 
again obtainable in the home trad:. 


Queen St. Works, 54 Regina Street, 





1848—Established over 100 Years—1949 
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From the Antarctic to Ascot, Dexters have made 
a distinguished name for themselves ; they have met 
Shackleton’s demands for endurance and Society’s 
demands for style. Simply slip on one of our weather- 
proofs and you will understand at once why Dexter is 
so famous a name and wearing a Dexter so practical a 
pleasure. 


As British as the weather — but reliable. 


DEXTER 


WEATHERPROOFS 
Obtainable from Leading Outfitters Everywhere. 
WALLACE, SCOTT & COMPANY LIMITED - 


CATHCART - GLASGOW 
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BY APPOINTMENT 

TO H.M, THE KING 

STRATSTONE LTD. 
MOTOR CAR SUPPLIERS 


We Ul send the Y aw a 


Thousands of miles since the day 
before yesterday, over mountains, 
valleys and substantial seas . . . but 
every traveller knows that the long- 
est part of any journey is the last 


few miles. When valued overseas 


yD 


lo pweeel yon. ee 


try, your Daimler waiting to carry 
them luxuriously from the airport 
gives a wonderful first impression of 
hospitality .. .and a pleasant intro- 
duction to Britain’s traditional 


elegance and modern efficiency. 






visitors reach this coun- 


PAidiM™’isk'k & 


STRATSTONE 


40 Berkeley Street, London, Wr 


DAIMLER AGENTS 


LEADING FOR THIRTY YEARS 
















fee = KARDEX 
simplifies 
YOUR 

RECORDS 





THE KARDEX 
POCKET 






Each Kardex Record 


is individually designed © 
to meet your particular needs 


KARDEX is the simplest, speediest, easiest 
way of keeping records and maintaining 
effective control. Visible titling gives you 
faster reference, the pocket system enables 
you to group related records, and the brightly- 
coloured signals automatically spotlight 
matters requiring attention. Each Kardex 
scheme is individually designed by specialists 
who have at their command Remington 
Rand’s long experience of the record prob- 
lems of almost every trade and profession. 


* Write for new Illustrated Folder 


is the perfected result of over 
30 years of experience, and the 
recognised standard of effici- 
ency and durability wherever 
visible records are used. In it 
you may group several related 
records under one title, so that 
decisions are based on all the 
relevant facts. On its visible 
margin signals summarize the 
salient points of each record. 














Reniaglon Koad 


REMINGTON RAND LTD. (Dept. 59),1 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.1. Tel: CHAncery 8888 





makes good petrot Better / 







—says Mr. Mercury 
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Issued by NATIONAL BENZOLE COMPANY LIMITED 
WELLINGTON HOUSE - BUCKINGHAM GATE - LONDON S.W.I 
Proprietors of National Benzole Mixture 3 
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crisp snow, 
invigorating 

air — sport made 
enjoyable by every 
technical facility — hotels 


catering for the healthiest 
appetites. 


Apply to any Travel Agent or to 


FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE, 
179, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1l 















Giant of the forest 


Loaded with 50 tons of spruce 
logs this truck is but one of a fleet 
which hauls some 2,000 tons of 
wood daily to help keep Bowaters 
Newfoundland pulp and paper mills 
humming through each 24 hours. 
These trucks, specially constructed 
for Bowaters, are over 60 feet in 
length, and their water-cooled 
brakes’ consume 150 gallons of 
water on each journey. This giant 
truck is one of many units of trans- 


portand handling equipment built or 
adapted by Bowaters for particular 
purposes in the western forests of 
the Province of Newfoundland. Itis 
bysuchenterprise and improvisation 
that the continuous supply of raw 
materials has been guaranteed and 
so enabled Bowaters Newfoundland 
mills to expand until today they 
are the largest integrated pulp and 
paper mills in the world, with markets 
in five continents. 


Issued by 
THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 
London 


GREAT BRITAIN CANADA AUSTRALIA SOUTH AFRICA U.S.A NORWAY 


SWEDEN 
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Maximum retail prices 
33/4 per bottle 
17/5 per half-bottle 
As fixed by 
The Scotch Whisky Assoc. 





















17 Fewels 
Non-Magnetic 
Lever Movement 





To meet the needs of the man with taste, Rotary Watches 
have designed this new and exclusive model. The streamlined 
finish with the raised crystal for easy vision give the watch its 
character. The 17 Jewel Rotary Lever Movement ensures reliable 
timekeeping, and it is fitted with a red sweep second hand giving 
a reading to 1/5th of a second. From £6 ros. od. in chromium. 
We regret that supplies are limited. : 





WATCHES 


Accuracy and distinction at a reasonable price 


Ask your jeweller for ROTARY- by name © 
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What a genial, easy atmosphere 
pervades a Maenson suit, which 
feels at home in the most exalted 





company. An artist may capture | 
all this, but proof demands a | 
welcomed visit to a Maenson | 
Agent, usually one of the leading | 
stores and men’s shopsin London | 
and the provinces. Many styles | 
and sizes. Average price £18-£20. 


For your nearest Agent's address, please 
write ‘Maenson’ 106 Regent Street, 
London, W.1. 








COFFEE 


Fresh and fragrant, blended by experts 
for discriminating palates. Supplied to 
thousands of households throughout the 
country. Three shillings per lb., post- 
free (smallest quantity 14 Ibs.), freshly 
roast and ground or roasted only. 


TURNER & PRICE Ltd., Coffee Specialists, 
Horsham, Sussex. (Est. 1931) 














When drinking your 
STRAIGHT 





and EASY 


AnGO5TUpy 


ANGOSTURA BITTERS 
(Dr. J. G. B. Siegert & Sons) Ltd., 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, B.W.1. 
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BY RAIL, ROAD, AIR OR SEA 


RAVIKALM 


‘REGD. TRADE MARK 


GENATOSAN TRAVEL-SICKNESS TABLETS 


will prevent travel stchness 


FROM ALL CHEMists |/6¢- 
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REDHEADS WILD 


. . with delight, is the way Good 
“Tempered ” Kirbigrips take care of 
their Titian Tresses. Now in 6 shades 
and 4 sizes : Standard, Extra Long and 
Curl Size; in Golden Blonde, Silver 
Grey, Black, Brown. Standard also in 
White. And the new “Shellon”; 
Covered Tortoiseshell style. 


The good tempered 
KIRBIGRIP 








Also PINS, HAIR PINS, 
SAFETY PINS, NEEDLES, CURLERS Etc. 


Obtainable from all good Stores, made in England by 
Kirby Beard & Co., Ltd., Birmingham & London 








for WARMTH 
and COMFORT 








pi a 7 3 A eS 
You can’t beat a 


4 


_ 


deserves a 


GOOD 
COOKER 


Belling & Co. Ltd., Bridge Works, Enfield, Middx. 
FOUNDED IN 1912 
CRCQ4 








THERE'S NOTHING LIKE 


ONU 











FOR POLISHING FLOORS 
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** Why not 


For many years research chemists 
have been working on that valuable, 
widely-used analgesic; aspirin. Their 
aim has been to produce an aspirin 
that would be neutral (non-acid), 
non-irritant, stable, freely soluble, 
even palatable-all this in tablet 
form. In ‘Disprin’ they have suc- 
ceeded. 

Disprin confers all the sedative, pain- 
relieving benefits of aspirin - and 
many of its own. Because it is neutral 





(non-acid), Disprin is not liable to 
cause gastric irritation, and because it 
is freely soluble, Disprin is readily 
absorbed and its pain-relieving, 
soothing effects are felt without delay. 
You yourself may take aspirin with no 
perceptible sign of dyspepsia, heart- 
burn, or other result of acidity. But 
to your doctor, who understands, the 
neutrality and solubility of Disprin 
mark an important advance in aspirin 
therapy. 


D I S P R i N is recommended for all those conditions 


in which, hitherto, aspirin would have been taken 


RECKITT & COLMAN LTD., HULL AND LONDON. (PHARMACEUTICAL DEPT., HULL) 











take an aspirin ? ~ I mean a Disprin”’ 


Disprin tablets, dropped into water, 
dissolve with a gentle effervescence to 


produce a neutral (non-acid) solution of 


calcium aspirin which is pleasant to take 
and easy for the blood-stream to absorb. 
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I BANQUETING SUITES FOR 
& ALL PRIVATE FUNCTIONS 
Grill overlooking Green Park 


? 96, PICCADILLY, W.1. 
C—] Mayfair 9661 


HELFORD OYSTERS 


From Helford River, clearest and cleanest 
of West Country waters, come oysters famed 
for their succulence and flavour. Hand- 
picked for condition, and cleansed under 
laboratory control as a double check on 
purity, packed to survive the longest journey 
-Helford Oysters can reach you through 
the post! Send | 5/- for 25 (medium size) Helford 
Oysters, carrioge paid. 
Duchy of Cornwall 
Oyster Farm 


0-0-0 
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PORT NAVAS 
CORNWALL 








YOU ARE |,\| 
A LUCKY Ee 
CHAP ! 





- « « If you've 

succeeded in finding a Radiac 

’ shirt you have something to be 

proud of — and you’ve made a 

good investment. Unfortunately 

they’re still in short supply, 

because, among other reasons 

they’ve won such a reputation 
abroad. 


MCINTYRE, HOGG, MARSH & CO. LTD. 





Acceptable at any 
time, but especially 
at Christmas, La 
Tropical de Luxe 
Cigars are available 
singly, in 5’s cartons, 
or 10, 25, and 50 





L.T.10 
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At your nearest Battersby 
Agent you'll find Battersby 
Hats which suit your face 
as well as they fit your 
head. 


BATTERSBY & CO. LTD., 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
LONDON 





CVS-21 








Youll be glad you got 


GILBEY'S 


SHERRY 





Shirt Manufacturers for 105 years. 








THE OAKWORTH 








SEASONED OAK 
Greenhouse 


Max. strength Will not warp. Max. light. 
Complete pre-fabricated units. Wide range 
or specials. Deferred terms. Delivered free. 
Send for free brochure. 
CASTOS LIMITED 
Dept. P., Wellington, Salop nas 





or Maximum 
‘SECURITY 


SAFEGUARD YOUR HOME 
with the new 


|NGERSGLL 
automate 
DEADLOGK 


FOR FRONT DOORS 
Write for full details 
and address of nearest supplier to 
Ingersoll Locks Lid., $. Ruislip, Middlesex 
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It’s always beautiful weather when 
you’re flying 3 miles up, high across 
the Atlantic. That’s the smooth, 
easy travel route of the luxurious 
K.L.M. Constellations, which pro- 
vide air travel at its /evel best to 
New York. Food and drinks 
are free on board, plus the 
unrivalied K.L.M. service. 





Enquiries and reservations from all Air Travel Agents, 
or K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines, 202/4 Sloane Street, S.W.1 
(Fel: Kensington 8111) and at Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin. 





You must have fit or you 
can’t have style —that is the 
Manfield motto. Shoes that 
don’t fit perfectly soon begin 
to bulge and crease, however 
beautiful they look when 
you wear them for the first 
time. At Manfield, you are 
served by trained shoe fitters who 
take pains not only to show 

you shoes you really like, but 
Uz shoes which really like you. 

eo 













IN WIND OR RAIN WEAR A 



























































— a 
——— MADEIR 
and the 
CANARIES 
ly M. 8. VENUS 


3 WEEKS HOLIDAY in the sub-Tropics = 
with 10 days round voyage and 11 days _—— 
at hotel at inclusive prices ranging from -—— 














































Sailings from Southampton every 10 or —— 
11 days from 17th December 1949 to 9 ——— 
22nd April 1950. 










Apply TRAVEL AGENTS or 
BERGEN STEAMSHIP COMPANY LTD 


NORWAY HOUSE, 21/24 COCKSPUR STREET 
LONDON, S.W.1. Phone WHlitehall 4172 






















“Quality First” 


policy wins world-wide success 


MORRIS refused to compromise on quality even when 
supplies were more difficult than now. This policy has been 
an outstanding success. The new Morris cars have had 
world-wide acclaim for their better performance, better finish, 
better coachwork and finer features. How is it that Morris 
can concentrate so much Quality in a reasonably-priced car ? 
Because Morris is a Nuffield Product... . with all the 
Nuffield production facilities and specialised experience 


to draw on. 








Nes Morris Motors Limited, Cowley, Ozford. Export Business: Nuffield Exports Limited, Oxford 
eco 


& 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 0.72N 













MODEL Al04 
MODEL UI09 


New Styling 
Distinctive Features } 


Low Price 


Ekco proudly introduce a 
new face in radio—table 
models of the utmost dis- 
tinction, quality-engineered 
throughout and in the Ekco 
tradition for reliability and 
value. Keep in touch with 
your Ekco dealer and 
arrange for a demon- 
stration of these new 
models—A1I04 (A.C.) and 
U109 (Universal). 


EKCO 





%* 5-valve superhet giving outstanding perform- 
ance and exceptional sensitivity on long, 
medium and short wavebands. 

* Large, generously planned tuning scale, 
brilliantly illuminated and correctly angled 
for easy vision. 

* Pickup and extension speaker sockets with 
muting screw. Inbuilt aerial for areas of good 
Signal strength. 

%* Superb walnut veneer cabinet. 


%* Florentine gold moulded speaker fret —pro- 
tective, durable and easy to keep clean. 

%*& New type controls, rimmed in clear plastic. 

%& Made throughout to Ekco standards of com- 
plete reliability 








| Scale already adjusted tothe new wavelengths | 
j Coming into forcein March 1950(Copenhagen 
plan). Mask supplied for present wavelengths. 


Model A104 for A.C. mains, 


including tax 22 GNS. 


aheieie > 


Most Ekco Dealers can offer you attractive H.P. facilities 





I Please send full details of Model Al04 and Model U109. | 
PELE ELT | 
EE ene ee ene P.4. 


L Post this coupon to E. K. Cole Ltd., Southend-on-Sea. \ 
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| Waren YOU ARE CONSCIOUS 


OF 





Whether it’s the seat 
in a car, bus or 





cinema, a bed in 
hotel, hospital or 
your host’s guest 
room —if it’s more 


than usually com- 
fortable—in all 
probability it’s 


DUNLOPILLO 


THE INSIDE SECRET OF MODERN COMFORT 


Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd., (Dunlopillo Division), Rice Lane, Walton, Liverpool, 9 
LONDON: 19-20 New Bond Street, W.1! 


FOUNDERS OF THE LATEX FOAM 





INDUSTRY 
9D/C4B 








@* the days go by — you 
feel @ the good health that 


comes from Oarinking 


KEYSTONE 


AUSTRALIAN 
_ BURGUNDY B, *Slon 





Now only 
11/6 flagon 5/9 half flagon 


6d. extra deposit (returnable) on both sizes. 


Keystone's rare virtues make every meal a banquet 
Bottled and guaranteed by Stephen Smith & Co. Ltd., London, E.3. (s) 
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i! = ” The English Hotel 
ve : 
in the Mediterranean manner g. ie er winter in Britain when warmth and 
breathtaking beauty await you in Bermuda, scintillat- 

A beautifully appointed hotel with a superb position and ing coral isle of the West within the Sterling Area? 
private sea frontage. A mild, sunny winter climate. An ap tana _—— tora — ary ao to an 
expert understanding of creature comforts . . . good food, in the super comiort Of a great Gunarder an home- 
smiling service, a charming atmosphere that makes a winter Guat We Ge oe QUEENS or by 
holiday at the Imperial so satisfying and so different. Write 
to B. Chapman for brochure giving inclusive terms or | From Southampton to Bermuda 
telephone Torquay 4301. | CARONIA Dec. 7th MAURETANIA Jan. 1th 


For full information apply: Pier Head, Liverpool 3 
(Central 9201) ; 15 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 


i pa (Whitehall 7890) ; 88 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 
Wi nter at The 7 (Avenue 3010) ; or at the company’s offices and principal 
travel agencies in cities and towns throughout the world. 


TORQUAY Cunard White Star 














A Matter of Credit 


The banking business of Taylors and Lloyds opened in 1765, the year when 
James Watt first saw the possibilities of his steam engine. But between Watt’s 
dream and its practical expression there were lean years when James Watt 
and his partner Matthew Boulton suffered discouragement. Their inventions 
were eyed with suspicion and their slender means dwindled. 

It was then that the foresight of Sampson Lloyd the banker came to their 
aid. He assisted them liberally. 

The spirit of the founder still lives in Lloyds Bank today. Many prosperous 


businesses have been helped to success by its foresight and encouragement. M A R | 7 L Lz. : c 
r 
LLOYDS BANK (@& 


LIMITED 1677 











| THE BRANDY FO EVERY HOWE 
HEAD OFFICE: 71, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 THREE STAR CORDON BLEU 














“Jacqadine 


oO bwill-weave 
ssnooth Finish 
Feather- bight worsted 


For sussts or dresses 
mo wide range 
oF coufure colours by 


Jacqmar 





6 GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON.W.L. 














Gertie goes in..BUT 
Miss Gertrude Dorothy Maud, M.A. comes out 


(HEADMISTRESS OF ST. PINAFORE’S) 
The last essay corrected, the day’s work done, she relaxes 
in softened, perfumed water; while weariness drifts away 
from her like a heavy cloud dispersing. A bath with a 
Bathjoy in it is both rest and renewal, both treat and 
treatment. It never yet turned a schoolmistress into a 
queen — but it does make Gertie feel regal ! 


BATHJOYS”™ 


= you used to call them Reckitt’s Bath Cubes 
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The Tescan label—for Beaver Lamb, 
Embros and other fur skins—is, so to speak, 
the Cordon Bleu of the sheepfold. 


Competition for this distinction is so keen 





that only lambs from the choicest pastures 
can hope for success. Rather less than 
ten per cent actually do make the grade. 
This may be discouraging for the 
aspiring lamb, but it makes good 
news for fashionable women. It 
means that coats bearing the 
Tescan label are made only 

from the finest skins matched 
and prepared by the best British 


craftsmen. Be sure to look for the Tescan 





label when choosing your new fur coat. 
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‘ How wise to coddle yourself when you're travelling ! How 
wise to be wearing Morlands Boots! So cosy with their genuine 
° J 
East, W est, this Boot S hest » «ee Sheepskin lining! So tough with their crepe rubber 
sole! So smart with their combination of suede and leather! 


Price 170/- (including purchase tax). 


Morlands 
THE FAMOUS GLASTONBURYS 


CLARK, SON &@ MORLAND LIMITED «© GLASTONBURY « SOMERSET 











Ryvita and 


Marmalade 


for 


breakfast 























OR COUNTRY) 


For rural occasions, something 
easy-going and comfortable. . 
a Country ‘Thatch’ in the soft 
friendly colours of the country- 
side—brown heather mixture 
and green heather mixture— 
and with the hardwearing 
Astrakhan finish. 45/- 















For everyday occasions about 
town, there’s nothing smarter 
or more acceptable than the 
smooth finish of a snap-brimmed 
Lightweight ‘Thatch’, unlined, 
weight 2} ozs. In clove brown, 
olive green, French grey, 
navy and black. 45'- 


Men's Hat Dept 
Lower Ground Floor 


Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd. 
202 Piccadilly London W.1 Regent 2002 
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Vitamin content increased, 
price unchanged 


It has now become possible to | these capsules you can be sure 
increase, by as much as one-third, you are getting the highest 
concentration of vitamins A 
and D in their most purified 
and stable form. Crookes Halibut 
Oil, taken regularly, will build 
up your resistance to infection 
and promote your general well- 
being. 

Capsules 25 for 2/6 - 100 for 8/6 


take CROOKES nacisut oi 


the vitamin content of capsules 
of Crookes Halibut Oil. Each now 
contains 6,000 International 
Units of ‘protective’ vitamin A 
and 600 of ‘sunshine’ vitamin D. 
The label on each pack states a 
guaranteed potency. When taking 
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STRONG .. . Pressure proofed by patented process 
and tested at every stage. Only proven leads go into 
Venus Drawing Pencils. SMOOTH... A patented 
colloidal process removes all grit and impurities — they 
must be smooth. ACCURATE... Accurate through 
and through—gtaded and tested by experts Venus Drawing 
Pencils make the right mark every time. 


if ye NUS 
Perfect PENCILS 


VENUS PENCIL CO., LIMITED, LOWER CLAPTON ROAD, LONDON, E.5 


THE PENCIL WITH 
THE CRACKLE FINISH 
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CHARIVARIA 


MEMBERS of a Wiltshire children’s cinema club are 
allowed to take their grandmothers to the shows. 
Several elderly ladies now hang around the cinema 
looking for temporary grandchildren. 


& & 


Vicious Circle Ahead 


“Solve Your Problem Ltd. (Agency), urgently require 
Office accommodation for own use.”—Newspaper Advt. 


& 


The ghost of an Early 
Victorian waiter is said 
to appear in an old 
London chop-house. But 
only after repeated table- 


rappings. 
& 





Membersof an orches- 
tra travelling by special 
train rehearsed in their 
separate compartments. 
Keeping well together by 
the occasional use of a communication chord. 





& & 


“Two events will take place at the same time if no entrants 
in both.”—Regimental sports programme 


Couldn’t the tea interval be squeezed in, too? 


& & 


It is claimed that by harnessing the tides the 
whole country could be electrified. And “A.C.” would at 
last mean something to the amateur electrician. 


“At the last Election,” says a writer, “the nation 
gave the Government a blank cheque for its future 
planning.” Drawn on the South Bank. 


B B 


A bull which had to be treated in Hereford was i 
found to have swallowed broken bits of a cup and 
saucer. Somehow, in his poor confused mind, he’d 
turned the old saying inside-out. 


B 
Tchaikovsky in Disgrace 


“Russian OvVERTURES 
Seren As Masor 
Dretomatic DEFEAT” 

Trinidad paper 


a 
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According to a 
naturalist, wasps sting 
more at the beginning and 
at the end of the summer. 
Fortunately they sting at 
only one end of the wasp. 


% 


a 


When a bomb went off in the middle of a political 
speech in a Central American town the audience mistook 
it for a comma. 


B BR 
Bags of Fun 
“Their Bristol association was, I believe, in 1914-15, so 
both must be appreciably longer in tooth than they were— 
grand old trousers whose sense of humour has kept them 
going.” —Bristol evening paper 


B BR 
Thirty-two Swiss bakers have visited England to 


study our confectionery-making—attracted, perhaps, 
by one of our jam-roll recipes. 
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«...AND A BOTTLE OF RUM” 


= was the schooner Hesperus that sailed the wintry 
seas, and the skipper had taken his little daughter 
to bear him company; and it was the schooner His- 
paniola (about to sail from the port of Bristol), of which 
Squire Trelawney wrote: 

“She lies at anchor ready for sea. You never 
imagined a sweeter schooner—a child might sail her— 
two hundred tons.” 

There is no-evidence that the skipper’s child 
attempted to sail the Hesperus. But a child did sail 
the Hispaniola. Jim Hawkins took her from a point 
near Cape of the Woods to North Inlet, and thereby 
hangs rather a curious rope’s end. 


It would seem that the production designer of 
Walt Disney’s “Treasure Island” has fitted out a new 
Hispaniola, which is rather like a man of war and 
rather like a coaling bark, and rather like Captain 
Cook’s Endeavour, and, to give us some idea of the 
thing, The Times has reproduced a picture of the good 
ship that found Australia. 

It is near enough to the drawing of the ship which 
lies some way south of Haulbowline Hill, in the map 
of the Island made by Lloyd Osbourne, which started 
R. L. Stevenson’s tale. 

She is three-masted and square-rigged. For the 
benefit of landlubbers, this means that the three sticks 
have eight outsize pocket handkerchiefs fastened on 
to them by bits of wood at the top, and a number of 
triangular pieces of material strung to the pointed thing 
at the front end. We sailors call these three sticks 
fore-mast, main-mast and mizzen; they are chiefly 
found in bottles to-day and nobody bothers to count 
the sails. The supposed date of Treasure Island was 
1750 or 1760 or thereabouts; Dr. Livesey had fought 
at Fontenoy and Long John Silver pretended to have 
served under Hawke. 


The book itself was begun at Braemar in 1881, 
continued at Weybridge and finished at Davos, none 
of them notable seaport towns, and I am sorry to say 
that, though the Hispaniola may have put out from 
Bristol with all that show of timber and haberdashery, 
she lost a lot of it, either on the high seas or somewhere 
off the Island shore. 

The only mention of her rig during the voyage out 
occurs after Jim Hawkins’ bit of eavesdropping from 
the apple barrel in the waist of the ship: 

“Just then a sort of brightness fell upon me, and 
looking up, I found the moon had risen, and was 
silvering the mizzen-top, and shining white on the 
luff of the fore-sail.” 

On this I would only remark that, unless the main- 
mast had fallen overboard (like the first mate) by this 
time, it must have been very bright moonlight and a 
very big barrel; and there is no further mention of the 
rig until Jim, deserting from the stockade, and paddling 
Ben Gunn’s coracle, has cut the Hispaniola’s hawser 
and set her adrift. After that we get plenty: 


“The Hispaniola was under her mainsail and two 
jibs.” 

“The mainsail hung drooped like a banner.” 

“The boom swinging to and fro, until the mast 
groaned aloud under the strain.” 

“And again dodging the boom, I ran to the colour 
lines.” 

“The jibs I speedily dowsed, and brought tumbling 
to the deck, but the mainsail was a harder matter.” 

“Of course when the schooner canted over, the 
boom had swung outboard and the cap of it, and a foot 
or two of sail, hung even under water.” 

Between the first and last of these quotations Jim 
had sailed the schooner halfway round the Island, 
under the verbal instructions of a drunk and wounded 
bos’n who was trying to assassinate him, and brought 
her in to shore. 


But what had happened to all those great square 
bits of frippery tied to all those sticks. It seems fairly 
plain that the Hispaniola had sunk by this time to a 
two-master, rigged fore-and-aft; or if not, why all this 
trouble about the mainsail and the boom? Consider 
the wide clearance on the Endeavour between the 
bottom fringes of the drapery and the promenade of 
the boat. 

But the old mizzen-top was still there. That had 
stayed put, and very fortunate it was for Jim Hawkins, 
for he clambered up the shrouds to the cross-trees 
and, from that position, shot old Hands dead. 


What the poor little ship looked like by the time 
it got back, with its wounded captain and its remnant 
of a crew, it is difficult to imagine. I reckon she was 
something between a ketch and a yawl, and I hope 
that this will not worry Mr. Walt Disney’s continuity 
man. 

But queer things happen at sea. Let me quote from 
my copy of the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary—a 


‘reprint made apparently in its first year of issue— 


two-thirds of the way down the column headed 


Bow Wow 


“ Bowsprit. A large spar or boom running out from 
the stern of the vessel, to which (and the jibboom and 
the flying jibboom) the foremast stays are fastened.” 


How many a young mariner must these words have 
misled! This, of course, was precisely the accident 
that happened to the Bellman’s ship in ‘The Hunting 
of the Snark.” EvoE 


& & 


In an Oxford College 
THE cornucopie of Grinling Gibbons 
Would sport far fewer grapes and berry clusters, 
Pomegranates, figs and ears of wheat and ribbons, 
Had he but known the proper use of dusters. 
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OVERDUE 


“Can’t you get that thing out of the way?” 
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WEST INDIES 
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“ Now, that looks a nice place.” 


ON COOKRIDGE HILL 


| “peared me lies a city in the haze— This other wind— 

not of sweet summer, it wooed the Lakes’ lovely daughters 

whose golds are all sealed fast and was rebuffed, 

in the brain’s beehive-cells— - and so comes whimpering here. 

but overcast Its fellow, bolder, hurtled from the rim 

under cloud-shadows: of the Arctic ice: 

quaker, dove, wave-greys the grey North Sea tamed him 

lapping sad trees that shed slow tears of rain and warmed him and tanged his breath with salt. 
ere they likewise are shed. Here—or I am at fault— 

But overhead comes one that combed the stubbled Yorkshire plain 
the winds’ cool fingers shred to finger every dry milk-kernelled grain 

the clouds to currycomb-tatters that neither mouse, ‘nor gleaner, nor partridge found: 
and I can smell yet ‘tis a lazy wind that loves the ground 

so many winds that quest like eager hounds and never will spread pinions to mount 

over this hill— above these clouds into the sunlit blue. 

Oh, surely I can tell They bring the grey day’s dullness to account 
whence they have come: on this high hill 

this, from the Irish Sea— and it shall pay their bill— 

it knew the swell or its successors on a not-far day 

of the Atlantic deeps before, in leaps, shall pay 

it crossed green Ireland the debt 

and the narrower waters, and get 

to break across the Pennines’ ridge-and-fell. a white receipt of snow. R. C. Scriven 
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AMERICAN COMMENTARY 


OOD EVENING. Easily the 
most hopeful sign that the dollar 

gap may soon have narrowed down 
to something like shouting-distance 
has been the to all intents and pur- 
poses official statement by Secretary 
Doghouse that the administration 
has now decided to accept Mr. Bird- 
seed’s suggestion for stopping the 
dollar leak—that is, of course, if 
(and it is a big “if”) Mr. Birdseed 
finally makes one. It is one thing, 
though, to convince Congress that 
the only way of closing the gap is by 
checking the leak, but it is quite 
another thing to persuade the Hum- 
dinger Committee that the only way 
of checking the leak, short of losing 
the peace, is by stopping the drain; 
and it is far from clear who, if any- 
one, could stop it right now except 
maybe Senator Bulkhead. I should 
perhaps explain—in view of the 
President’s clarifying statement 
that Mr. Doghouse’s words, as 
quoted, were not much improve- 
ment on what he actually did say— 
that the Humdinger Committee is 
the body currently engaged in 
investigating charges by Senator 
Brickenbacker of Hideho against 
ex-Secretary Hayride that he re- 
peatedly failed, during the inter- 
depression period, to investigate 
charges against Mr. George R. 
Jeeperson of having on more than 
one occasion stated, openly and 
before witnesses, that he favoured in- 
vestigating Senator Brickenbacker. 
Now, the interesting thing has been 
that all the evidence so far has gone 
to show that at the time in question 
Mr. Jeeperson was, in fact, a member 
of Congress, a non-smoker, and a 
vice-president of the Blue Horizon 
Blast Furnace Corporation; which, 
as you can imagine, has given the 
real-estate lobby about as good an 
opening for sideswipes at the Presi- 
dent over dollar handouts as they 
have had since his Pancake Tuesday 
speech to the Associated Organ- 
Grinders. Do not, however, be 
tempted to assume from this that it 
is a by any means foregone con- 
clusion yet that we are going to see 
Mr. Hayride take an all-out anti- 
witch-hunt ticket at the forthcoming 


x 


elections as a protest against the, in 
his view, penny-pinching adminis- 
tration policies on bubble-gum. For 
one thing, there is a quite consider- 
able likelihood that bubble-gum will 
now be put back on the list of one- 
way exports under the Doghouse 
plan; and for another thing nobody 
has so far been able to shake 
Mr. Birdseed’s testimony that Mr. 
Jeeperson was, to his personal know- 
ledge, fully and completely on the 
level between the end of convert- 
ibility and the beginning of last 
winter’s baseball season, and was, in 
fact, to the best of his recollection, 
still on it when the Blockbuster 
agreement extended the dollar gap 
to South Amnesia. Admittedly, this 
still does not explain why a body 
like the Incorporated Wire-Pullers 
should have voted, as they did, to 
run Mr. Jeeperson for President in 
preference to a candidate like the 
well-known Mayor O’Hooey of New 
Bedstead; in which matter Senator 
Brickenbacker is well and truly on 
record that if they had known as 
much as he did about Mr. Jeeperson 
they would have voted to run him 
clear down the real-estate lobby, 
through the dollar drain, and half- 
way up the San Fiasco Valley. Just 
how much help this would have been 
in distracting attention from the 
storm-signals flying over most of our 
commodity markets right now is the 
kind of question being asked by 
those who are urging a new and 
vigorous approach to the long-run 
dollar-sterling problem and are 
afraid the President is not keeping 
his ear quite close enough to the 
international ground, maybe for 
fear of a new and vigorous approach 
by Senator Brickenbacker. I am 
not suggesting it would be wise for 
any administration spokesman to 
take up this position on the floor of 
the Senate, with Congress in its 
present mood; but what has turned 
most of our forecasts upside-down 
has been the realization that the 
President may try to squeeze a last- 
minute measure of tariff-revision 
through Congress this session, thus 
making it almost certain that the 
Supreme Court will hand the Clam- 
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Chowder Bill back to the Senate, 
who could then either return it to 
Congress or give it to Mr. Birdseed 
with instructions to lower the storm- 
signals, turn the forecasts right way 
up again or take a one-way ticket to 
South Amnesia. The alternative, of 
course, would be to inform the 
Associated Organ-Grinders that any 
attempt to squeeze Senator Bricken- 
backer through the dollar gap before 
the President has found who put 
bubble-gum on the administration’s 
export program would almost cer- 
tainly mean a two-way showdown 
between the dollar-spending demo- 
cracies and the penny-pinching 
plutocracies and might even pre- 
cipitate a clarifying statement by 
Secretary Doghouse. In _ other 
words, there is not much point in 
wondering just what problems we 
can expect to emerge from the cur- 
rent political set-up, but you can 
fairly safely assume that one of the 
toughest will be the next American 
Commentary.—Good-night. 
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NTELLIGENCE 

has just reached 
me, via the Daily 
4) - Express, that the 

2 American male 
is beginning to 
eschew pyjamas 
in favour of the 
nightshirt. This news follows so 
closely the announcement of the 
pound’s shattering devaluation that 
suspicion of collusion is immediately 
aroused. Is this another body blow 
at the cotton industry? Does the 
term nightshirt really mean the 
pyjama-jacket with its ugly implica- 
tions of a fifty per cent cut in 
Lancashire’s exports to the United 
States? I don’t know yet; we must 
wait and see. 

If the news is accurate it can be 
tackled in two ways. The first 
method, one commonly employed, 
so it is often alleged, by a certain 
section of British industry, is to 
laugh the whole thing off— 

“T have before me, gentlemen,” 
says the chairman of Texto Textiles 
Ltd., “a report from our agent in 
the States who says that Americans 
are now wearing _ nightshirts 
(Laughter) and that we ought to 
switch over immediately from 
pyjamas to nightshirts.” (Loud 
laughter.) 

“And nightcaps, of course,” 
says a director. 

“They get quite enough of those 
from Scotland,” says the entire 
Board in unison, holding its sides 
and bellowing in uncontrollable 
mirth. 








of Industrial 


IGN 


“Our agent has a nice sense of 
humour, gentlemen,” says the chair- 
man, “but I’m afraid we cannot 
possibly follow his—er—instruc- 
tions. (Laughter.) It’s really too 
ridiculous—nightshirts! Why he’ll 
be telling us next that Americans 
actually wear those abominable ties 
we see on the films. As though 
anybody would wear such ghastly 
things!” 

The meeting breaks up in 
renewed gales of laughter. 

The other method of course is 





to accept the fact that the customer 
is always right, to design nightshirts 
to his taste, and sell them. Texto 
Textiles Ltd. is, I admit, only one 
somewhat exceptional and purely 
imaginary firm, but its views on 
design, in a slightly less preposterous 
form, can still be heard in odd 
corners of most British industries. 
There are people who still believe 
that “British Made” ought to be a 
sufficient guarantee of excellence for 
anyone overseas, and that design— 
like tariffs and blocked currencies— 
is something new-fangled, cooked up 
by interfering busybodies to hamper 
international trade. 

Now let us turn to Mrs. Webster 
of Ealing. Mrs. Webster has an 
unerring eye for poor design: from 
a shop full of kitchen equipment she 
is certain to buy the frying-pan that 
becomes a colander after three or 
four applications of sausage, the 
draining-board modelled after the 
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Cresta Run, the teapot with the 
dripping spout, the baking-tin that 
won’t fit the oven, and so on. And 
we mustn’t forget Mr. Webster of 
the same address. Mr. Webster’s 
book-ends spend most of their days 
on the carpet, his streamlined pen 
runs almost as smoothly as a bus 
crossing the Giant’s Causeway, his 
radio locates every programme in a 
saw-mill... It is only by accident, 
in fact, that anything in the 
Webster household works at all. 
Texto Textiles Ltd. and the 
Websters (also fictitious) are the two 
principal targets of the C.I.D., a 
body that makes war on mal- 
feasance in the realm of industrial 
design, tracks down ugly customers 
and injects them with a therapeutic 
dose of commonsense. The Council 
of Industrial Design—to give the 
body its full title—is trying to clean 
up, wherever necessary, the shape, 
pattern and performance of British 
industrial products, primarily in the 
interest of the export trade and 
secondly on behalf of the Websters. 
It preaches assiduously, airing the 
accepted principles of industrial 
design to fairly unresponsive audi- 
ences up and down the country, 
and it practises what it preaches 
with a steady stream of exhibitions 
—big ones like “Britain Can Make 
It” and “Enterprise Scotland,” and 
little ones like “Textiles and Tex- 
tures” which is now on view at 
Murray House, Petty France, 8.W.1. 
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The Council’s next major effort will 
be for the Festival of Britain in 
1951: it has been made responsible 
for the selection of all industrial 
products to be exhibited and already 
has a Stock List of entries of con- 
siderable length. 

The Council of Industrial Design 
was set up in 1944 by the Coalition 
Government under Mr. Churchill. 
Dr. Dalton and Sir Stafford Cripps, 
it should be added, are two of 
its most ardent advocates. It is 
financed by Government grants 
made through the Board of Trade 
and reports to Parliament annually. 
Like the beauty it seeks to promote, 
its value is in the eye of the 
beholder. Some people regard it as 
a piece of sublime mysticism and 
nonsense, a useless drain on public 
funds and the last word in bureau- 
cratic interference with the freedom 
of the manufacturer; to others, who 
feel we live in a jungle of inefficiency 
and bad taste, it is just what the 
medicine-man ordered. To the rest 
—the other forty-odd millions—it is 
something they’ve never heard of. 

Nothing upsets the C.I.D. more 
than the assumption that it is 
chiefly concerned to give British 
goods a “‘new look.” One of its main 
tasks, indeed, is to discourage the 
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excesses of contemporary design, 
the futile “streamlining” of static 
articles, the abuse of new materials 
and the modern brand of ostenta- 
tion which can be as tawdry and in- 
efficient as the worst horrors of mid- 
Victorian rococo. Take the post- 
war car, the plastic and chromium 
fantasia which some British manu- 
facturers, to their credit, have so far 
refused to imitate. According to 
independent American witnesses it 
is too big for the ordinary garage, 
too low in the chassis to clear a 
humped bridge, too low in the body 
to give a clear view of the road, too 
long in the bonnet to park easily, 
too heavy on petrol, too high in 
price and too fulsomely equipped 
with self-emptying ash-trays and 
other gadgets. This is industrial 
design run riot. 

In Britain there is little danger, 
at present, of such prodigality, for 
the designers, in their struggle to 
win the manufacturers’ confidence, 





are extremely cautious. They move 
warily, with one eye on tradition 
and the other on the allocation of 
scarce materials. The manufacturer 
moves warily, too, with one eye on 
the designer’s hair (no industrial 
designer can afford to look arty) and 
the other on costs of production and 
demand schedules. And all this 
optical activity makes for a discreet 
and calculating approach to the 
problem, rules out unnecessary dash 
and flashiness andunderlines homely 
good looks very heavily. As they 
should be underlined. 

One of the Council’s publications, 
Accident or Design, says that design 
is what makes a thing “easy to 
make, easy to use ~ 
and easy to look 
at.” Mark that, 
Mrs. Webster! 
Yes, and you, 
Webster! Easi- 
ness is a goal that 
should certainly appeal to people 
ensconced in the Welfare State; but 
too many of our manufacturers and 
too many of our households still 
seem to prefer things the hard way, 
hard in the “hard currency” mean- 
ing of the word—hard to make, hard 
to get and hard to face up to. 
Happily the indications are that 
their numbers have diminished 
sharply since the war, and much of 
the credit for this must be awarded 
to the Council of Industrial Design 
and the pioneers whose preaching 
brought it into existence. 
BERNARD HoLLowoop 
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AT THE PICTURES 
The Secret Garden—The Chiltern Hundreds 


NE recognizes the mood of The 

Secret Garden (Director: FRED 
M. Witcox) as that of a Jane Eyre 
sort of best-seller—the novel by 
Frances Hopcson BURNETT is 
apparently familiar to people who 
read the right things in youth—but 
it-is unusual on’ the screen, 
and this film achieves it un- 
expectedly well. However 
much one may be inclined to 
deride parts of it as examples 
of Hollywood Englishry, the 
fact remains that it has 
many good points, and all 
who aren’t scared away by 
the prospect of a film built 
round two child stars (and 
even some: who are) should 
find it entertaining. | 

The children are Mar- 
GARET O’Brien and DEAN 
STOCKWELL, and the fable is 
about a small orphan girl 
who comes from India to 
live in Yorkshire with her 
uncle, whe has a spoiled, 
bedridden livtie son. There is a 
locked, neglected garden in the 
grounds of the manor, and what with 
one thing and another she gets the 
boy into it regularly and secretly 
and in due course it bursts into 
Technicolor, and the boy and, in- 
cidentally, his embittered father are 
cured, and everything in the 
garden, both metaphorically 
and literally, is lovely. Warned 
of the story beforehand Ishould 
have gone to see the film with 
no enthusiasm at all, but 
there’s a great deal of good in 
it. Some of the scenes between 
the two children—I imagine 
these are almost straight out of 
the novel—are handled by all 
concerned with a skill that 
makes them remarkably con- 
vincing and full of fun without 
being either “whimsy ” or senti- 
mental; there are many good 
visual touches (I remember a 
shot of the girl walking across 
a broad beam of light as she 
leaves the ship) ; and the uneasy 
Jane Eyre mood —midnight 
explorations of corridors, dark 


hints from the intimidating house- 
keeper—is conveyed very well. As 
a whole—uneven, but oddly and 
unexpectedly interesting. 


Stagey is hardly a strong enough 
word for The Chiltern Hundreds 





(The Secret Garden 


Victorian Gothic 


Mrs. Medlock—Guapys CooPER; 
Mary Lennozx—MarcGarReEtT O’ BRIEN 


(Director: Joun Pappy CARSTAIRS) : 
every shred of it belongsto thestage ; 
and yet A. E. MatrHews, repeating 
his stage part from WILLIAM 
Doveias Home’s play, is so good 
that he carries the whole thing. 
This isn’t film acting, any more than 
the writing of the piece is film 





(The Chiltern Hundreds 


Post-War Tudor 


Benjamin Beecham—Cecit PARKER; 
Lord Lister—A. E. MATTHEWS 
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writing ; it’s stage dialogue and stage 
business, often very bright, super- 
latively done. It may be that Mr. 
MATTHEWS (at nearly eighty) is 
starting a career as a real film actor; 
but the point is that this part is con- 
ceived entirely in terms of stage 
farce, and the opportunity for film 
acting simply isn’t there. 

Nor is the opportunity for film 
technique. This story of laughable 
goings-on among the charm- 
ing aristocracy (doing their 
own housework) presupposes 
the presence of a comfortable 
matinée audience out to 
delight in that aristocracy’s 
“typical” behaviour, and 
most film audiences will un- 
consciously make the slight 
mental adjustment and even 
feel gratified that there is 
nothing to distract them 
from the straightforwardly 
amusing lines and actions of 
a set of “typical” people. 

Allowing for the very 
limited aim of this cheerful 
entertainment, my only criti- 
cism would be that speed is 
not successfully achieved, in 
a film, by speed of dialogue alone. 
The constant succession of quick 
speeches (bang - bang - bang - bang, 
with no pauses between) can defeat 
its object by becoming wearisome. 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

The London shows are 
difficult to be certain of: many 
of the programmes will have 
changed when these words 
appear. Noharm in mentioning 
two of the new ones, at least 
one of which will be in next 
week’s article; the sumptuous 
Hitchcock production in Tech- 
nicolor of Under Capricorn, and 
an exciting piece of U.S. Navy 
flying heroics, Slattery’s Hurri- 
cane. 

Most interesting releases 
are Dear Mr. Prohack (21/9/49), 
a bright version of ARNOLD 
BENNETT?’ trifle, and the Tech- 
nicolor Joan of Arc (27/4/49)— 
rather flat-footed but spec- 
tacular and with passages of 
very good acting. 

RicHARD MALLETT 
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THE COSMIC MESS 


HIS column has read with in- 

terest (in The Times) about the 
proposal for a World Calendar 
which Miss Elisabeth Achelis has 
brought from America. Our own 
Astronomer Royal is in favour of it, 
so hold your fire for a moment or 
two. “The world calendar would 
divide the first 364 days of the solar 
year into four equal quarters, each 
having 91 days. In each quarter the 
first month (January, April, July 
and October) would have 31 days 
and the others 30 days.” (So dear 
old February would go into the 
30 class.) ‘“‘The 365th day, known 
as Year-End Day or World’s Day, 
would be a holiday, interposed 
between Saturday, December 30th, 
and Sunday, January Ist, and 
referred to for convenience as 
‘December W.’” This column was 
married on December 31st, and the 
due celebration of a wedding anni- 
versary as well as New Year’s Eve 
has never made the start of the New 
Year very satisfactory. If it is to be 
a World Holiday as well—! How- 
ever, one must not be selfish. ‘A 
date would fall on the same day of 
the week every year... Christmas 
Day would always fall on a Monday, 
which Miss Achelis regards as an 
excellent arrangement.” But, wait a 
minute, Miss Achelis. Are you quite 
sure? Saturday, shops shut: Sun- 
day, shops shut: Monday (Christ- 
mas Day), shops shut: Tuesday 
(Bank Holiday), shops shut. And, 
four days later, Saturday, shops 
shut: World Holiday (shops shut) 
and Sunday (shops shut). Seven 
days out of ten! How is mother 
going to feed her young? January 
13th, this column reckons, would 
always fall on a Friday, which is a 
pretty discouraging start to the 
nautical year: and would not April, 
July and October be the same? 
It would seem so. St. Patrick’s 
Day would always fall on a Sunday, 
and those with birthdays on March 
3lst, May 3lst, or August 31st, 
would have to celebrate on another 
day. Oh, and “ Leap Year Day, every 
fourth year, would be interposed 
between Saturday, June 30th, and 
Sunday, July Ist, and would be a 
holiday.” More shopping trouble. 


Talking of anniversaries, this 
column received a ‘“‘ Press Release”’ 
from Geneva about the death-day of 
Johann Strauss, composer of the 
“Blue Danube” Waltz. The great 
man died on September 25th, 1849, 
“‘and the date happens to fall on a 
Sunday this year. Next year”, the 
complaint continues, “it will be on 
a Monday, the following year on 
Tuesday. Thus, like all holidays, it 
rambles clumsily and _illogically 
through the days of the week. 
If the World Calendar, which 
is to be voted on by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations at 
its present session at Lake Success, 
N.Y., were in effect, the date of 
Strauss’s death would come on a 
Monday every year.” 

That is all very well: but this 
column’s birthday is on September 
24th—so it would come on a 
Sunday every year. This column is 
not so keen as it was on people 
drawing attention toits age, however 
benevolently: but there are many 
columns which like it still; and on the 
whole they prefer a week-day cele- 
bration, when other columns can 
refresh them suitably in public places 
or take them to a play. This column 
hopes that one of the United 
Nations will take the point up. 


Another thing. After much 
thought and toil, this column 
reckons that November 5th, or Guy 
Fawkes Day, would always fall on a 
Sunday. Now, that is pretty silly, 
for James I would surely not have 
opened Parliament on a Sunday: 
and the noisy Guy-nonsense is not 
very suitable to Sundays now. But 
this column has always been against 
the commemoration of the bungling 
Fawkes. It has always said that 
history (and the young) have grossly 
neglected the British workman who 
successfully burned down most of 
the Parliament building in 1834. 
The date of that was October 16th, 
though it is not even mentioned in 
Mr. Whitaker’s Almanack; and 
under the World Calendar, this 
column reckons, it would always be 
a Monday. It might be called Parlia- 
ment Day, and those who think it a 
good thing to burn down Parliament, 
and those who do not, could let off 
fireworks together without disturb- 
ing our Sunday peace. Otherwise, 
with Christmas Eve, New Year’s 
Day, St. Patrick’s Day, April Ist, 
Guy Fawkes Day, and this column’s 
birthday all coming on Sunday for 
evermore, the World Calendar is 
going to cause an awful lot of unsuit- 
able Sunday behaviour. A. P. H. 








“Okay, we'll kick, against the wind, but facing the. television 
cameras.” 
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HOW TO 


Speco a very small oak chest of 
eighteen tiny drawers, two miss- 
ing, eleven of the rest having string 
instead of drop-handles. Take it 
from a relation’s attic and put it in 
the room where you type and iron 
and visitors sleep. Place over the 
top an embroidered tray-cloth. 

Decide, one day, that you will 
begin renovating this chest by going 
through every one of its sixteen 
tiny drawers. Pull and bang them 
out and collect an ink-eraser, a 
dead tap-washer, a label saying 
“9 Brackets,” a quantity of oily fluff 
and black sand and a sepia photo- 
graph of you wearing a little belted 
sack and clinging way up a croquet 
mallet. Prop this photograph on a 
mantelpiece until even you are 
bored with ‘it. 

Decide, another day, that now 
you will begin renovating this chest, 
which is of the excellent workman- 
ship of a bygone era and held 
together, except here and there, 
with dovetails. Start with its yellow 
varnish. Attack the top with emery 
paper. Dig at it with a chisel. 
Scrape it with an old knife. Scrape 
it with a new knife. Rub it with 
steel wool. Scrub it. Knock it over. 
Wipe up the black sand and take 
away the tray-cloth. 

Next day, carry into the room 
that houses this chest a tin of 


RENOVATE A CHEST OF 


sea-green high-gloss paint, opened, 
a cluster of old newspaper, a jar of 
brushes, a tin of scouring powder, 
some rags and a bowl of water. 
Carry them all at once, so as to 
experience that interesting moment 
of immobility when you cannot put 
anything down until you have put 
something else down first. Pick up 
the old kitchen chair. Paint a trial 
piece, grasp it while you decide that 
the oilcloth upholstery must be 
scrapped. Work your way down to 
some tattered canework, fiendishly 
laced through weeny holes plugged 
with the old bits of cane some chair- 
mender didn’t unpick. Work at it 
for half an hour. Look at your chair 
now. It has a square empty space 
edged with fifty holes you will never 
need, but you have finished. Clean 
the chair. Wait for it to dry. Paint 
it. Finish painting it. Lie on the 
floor, with your head between the 
wet paint on the chair and the wet 
paint on the newspaper, and peer 
up at the under surfaces of the bars. 
Retrieve the brush from the jar, 
lever the lid off the paint with a 
screwdriver and go on painting. 
Do not rub painty hair with painty 
hand. 

Two days later walk round the 
hanging cupboard on which you 
have used the first half of the third tin 
of sea-green paint. Walk carefully. 








ORE 








“Now look—if we don’t stop Rest Period at 
once there won’t be time for Free Activity.” 
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DRAWERS 


Tell yourself that the scruffiness 
of the room is due to its mess. 
Tell yourself, also, that there is 
something else wrong. Sort of fold 
your arms horizontally across your 
nose and realize that you were right 
all the time and the dado thing 
round the wall should be grey like 
the rest of the wall, not white like 
the door. Remember the half-tin of 
grey wall-paint. Look at the clock. 
Forget the grey paint. 

Thirty-six hours later, rub your 
thumb twelve hours too soon down 
a corner of the hanging cupboard. 
Note, in the morning sunlight, a 
quantity of thin patches. Repaint 
them. Note the pallor of the new 
paint. Trust in Providence. Reflect 
in general on the transformation 
wrought by sea-green high gloss 
paint. Steer the new three-quarter 
tin of grey wall paint, with its 
attached wad of newspapers, to the 
dado. Remember how you felt last 
night when you finished the first 
coat, and consider how a new day 
brings a new approach to paint. 
Consider, too, how when the ap- 
proach wears off you still go on 
painting. Attack last wall with 
passive loathing, reach last corner 
in end-of-term triumph. Tell your- 
self that Now YOU HAVE FINISHED 
THE ROOM. 

Except for the little oak chest of 
drawers. 

Walk towards it. Notice how 
geared-up you feel again, how ready 
to start a new job. Reach for the 
quarter-tin of sea-green paint. 

Stop and think. Observe that, 
string or not, there are the remains 
of sixteen drop-handles on this little 
oak chest. That means unscrewing 
thirty-two little rusty things before 
you even start painting. 

Try unscrewing just one of these 
thirty-two little rusty things. 

Push the tin of paint away. 

Ignore almost the whole of this 
article. Go back to near the begin- 
ning and take a small oak chest of 
drawers with half the varnish off 
the top and a gash down one side, 
and carry on for yourself. The result 
will at least be clean, with sixteen 
handles made of fine new string. 

ANDE 
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MRORMAN A7AN SER OEE 


“Stop pushing at the back!—Pass it on.” 


PRIVATE ZOO 


An H. J. Dramatic Fragment 


Lorp PawsterR. Of course, I have not started this 
very long, only since I went off Amateur Conjuring 
last year because the agency was sending such 
third-rate audiences. 

Mrs. Frttary. What is this concrete tree intended for ? 

Lorp PawstTER. Squirrels, when we can persuade 
some to come in out of the park. That is the 
trouble with wild animals: they distract attention 
from the captive ones. 

Lapy Hepce. This ruined chapel labelled ‘“‘Tapirs and 
the Like,” what can be the explanation of it? 

Lorp PawstTeER. The fifth Baron liked having ruins 
about the grounds, something to do with the 
Gothic Revival, my old nurse used to say. As 
this one was in the middle of the area scheduled 
for the Zoo it seemed a pity not to use it. The high 
pews make excellent cages. Good morning, 
Ungulata. 

KEEPER OF UncuLata. All present and correct, my 
lord. Jenny from Sumatra reported sick. On 
consulting the Manual under Rhinoceroses, Diseases 
of, I identified the complaint as hiccoughs. Read- 


ing further that treatment comprised frightening 
the patient, I detonated a squib from the first-aid 
kit in the proximity of the casualty. First results 
are not unsatisfactory. Will that be all, sir? 

Lorp PawsTER. What is that small black thing that 
came in the weekly order? I couldn’t spot it on 
the invoice. 

KEEPER OF UncuLatTa. Well, sir, seeing that it did 
not have hooves I took it that you would not be 
wishing me to assume responsibility for it. Keeper 
Jenkins felt that as it left its chop it would not be 
a Carnivore and Keeper Haw-Thorn was bitten by 
it and nothing would make Keeper Haw-Thorn 
agree it came under Edentata. So we left it for 
Keeper Catchway when he gets back from leave. 

Lorp PawsTER. But it hadn’t any wings. 

KEEPER OF UNeuLATA. Keeper Catchway in addition 
to Aves also covers Miscellanea until the staff is 
up to full establishment, sir. 

Lapy HEpcE. What a lot of tortoises! I see the 
paddock is labelled “Tortoises and Passeriformes” ; 
but I can see only tortoises. 
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Lorp PawsTER. It was two lots thrown into one at 
an auction. I did not realize that Passeriformes 
were birds and as soon as we tipped them out of 
the cases they migrated. 

Masor Care. What on earth is this? 

Lorp PawstTER. There is an underground chamber 
there. My grandfather had it made for photo- 
graphy. He never trusted a dark-room above 
ground. It is very roomy, so I put a giraffe down 
there and bored a hole through the roof for its 
head. We have to use dwarf trees, of course. Aha! 

Magor Care. Such a sluggish-looking elephant would 
not make me personally beam with pride. 

Lorp PawsTER. One always feels a certain softness 
towards one’s first elephant. I had not quite got 
over Magic when I bought Mignonne and I worked 
her into “The Mysterious Samovar.” Aren’t you 
going to feed her? 

Mrs. Frutary. [I still have the savoury in my reticule. 

Lavy Hepce. And I have the vol-au-vent. 

Masor Care. Knowing your cellar I brought an empty 
flask. Mignonne, allons voir si le vin rosé... 
Manout. I tink ve zay thanky-you an’ ’ave zome nice 

greenery. Our tum-tum he is not what he was. 

Lorp PawstEer. Cary Khan, make Mignonne kneel 
for the visitors. 

Manovut. Not on ze gravel wizout ze mat. 

Lorp PawstTER. Well, get the mat. No, I’ve had an 
idea. Indent for hassocks. 

Manout. I zink ve go a small walky. 

Mrs. Fintary. What is in the tent? 

Lorp Pawster. Refreshments, just like a_ real 
menagerie. 

Mrs. Fruuary. I hurriedly withdraw the inquiry. 
What about snakes? 

Lorp PawstEeR. We had six, but they got into the 
pipes and there they still are, all except a very 
thin rattlesnake; that reached a waste-pipe during 
the night. The bath amplified its rattle until a 
burglar no one knew was there gave himself up 
before the hunt reached him. Whoa, there! 

GARDENER (en passant). Well, it was your idea to 
harness a llama to the mower. 

Masor Care. I am prepared to take an interest in 
this curious pile of rocks on the strict understand- 
ing that it marks the completion of the tour. 

Lorp PawsterR. I got a real landscape gardener to 
design it. It’s a hundred feet high and two hundred 
feet round at the base. The rock is Purbeck 
marble. It comes, the Geological Museum told me 
over the phone, from Dorsetshire. Those trees 
growing out of crevices are fig-trees. The ones 
tied on with wire are magnolias. 

Lapy Heper. Of what creature is it the temporary 
habitat ? 

Lorp PawstER. Most of the animals we have tried on 
it so far have fallen off. Our only real success has 
been the sloth. As a matter of fact that’s wired 
ontoo. (A horrid noise is heard.) Ah, feeding time. 

Mrs. Firttary. I suppose they have just eaten the food. 

FINIs. R. G. G. PRIcE 


BLACKBERRYING 


HERE’s the sharp rotting-smell, and the blue leaf- 
smoke lingers; 
The sun shines thickly, as if through a cobwebbed 
pane. 
Behold me, then, with my vintage-purpled fingers 
Blackberrying in the lane. 


I am wearing my shocking old coat—I’m allowed to 
wear it; 
There’s comfort, too, in this rubbed and stumpy stick 
And even a douce nostalgia—I swear it— 
In the remembered prick. 


The basket is just as light, and its paper lining 
As slow to be covered, the blackberries just as high 
Where the briar and woodbine twine, and as wetly 
shining, 
As in the years gone by. 


As in the years gone by—the same guilty pleasure 
In taking sporadic toll of the common crop, 
In thought slowed down to the job’s unhurried measure 
Or its more frequent stop. 


The Spring, I am thinking, has lost the keen edge of 
its hunger, 
And Winter is not as white, nor the Summer as gold; 
But blackberrying is the same as when I was younger— 
And Autumn does not grow old. 
JUSTIN RICHARDSON 

















“Strip, fill, make good, one coat primer, two 
coats varnish,” 
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TO MARY, 
RISING FIVE 





ARY, Mary, what do you see 
Gazing at life with such wide, wide eyes 
Aglow with wonder, dancing with glee? 
A mint-bright world beneath paint-fresh. skies . . . 
Not the worn back-drop it appears to me, 
Foil for mere puppets to posturize .. . 
Eden’s the landscape your eyes see! 


Mary, Mary, what do you hear 

When in your play you pause and listen? 
Fairies whispering in your ear 

Secrets that cause your eyes to glisten? 

An angel, maybe, carolling clear, 

On his way from heaven some babe to christen ? 
Adult ears are too deaf to hear! 


Mary, Mary, what do you know, 

What is the clue to your happy heart? 
Dreams of childhood, the flowers that grow 
In a magical mind-land (far apart 

From the grown-up world of worry and woe) 
The way to which is hid in a chart 








2 . None but a child may read and know. . 
fy cS le gS 
lf @ Mary, O Mary, rising five, 
f Though skies cloud over and winds blow wild, 


Fair friends prove false and the devil drive, 
May you still own the eyes of a child, 
Ears to celestial sounds alive, 

A heart of innocence undefiled, 

When you are rising sixty-five! 
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SOARING SPIRITS : GLIDING AT REDHILL 


HERE is more hot air talked in 

gliding circles than in any other 
congregation of sportsmen in the 
whole world. These may sound 
harsh words, but in fact I write them 
without the slightest risk of offence. 
Hot air rises, and with it, on the 
right days, do gliders. You may 
remember that if you take a bunsen 
and a flask of 

But excuse me a moment. They 
are strapping me in, and seldom have 
I welcomed an attention more. I am 
sitting, as it were, in the bows of a 
small canoe, and quite a lot of me is 
bulging over the side. This canoe 
is the social section of a Slingsby 
Trainer. Half a mile away down the 
level airfield is an ex-R.A.F. balloon 
winch, ready to rush us up into the 
sky. Our end of the cable (;°5 in. 
steel) has just arrived in a motor-car, 
and is being hooked on to a ring in 








our nose, as if we were a fractious 
bull. Sitting beside me, the Chief 
Flying Instructor makes a few last- 
minute adjustments to his cap, and 
these are reported by telephone to 
the winch, which is gradually taking 
up slack. “O.K.,” says the C.F.L., 
casually, and—dear me! You havg 
seen a boy running into the wind, 
with his kite mounting steeply 
behind him? That is what is now 
happening to us, only we are in the 
kite! The acceleration appears tre- 
mendous, but after we have bumped 
a very short way we are airborne, 
and suddenly our movement is 
exquisitely smooth. Although it’s 
by no means the abdominal opera- 
tion I had feared, I will admit it’s a 
trifle disconcerting to see the ground 
shrink as though punctured. At first 
the nose of our glider is right above 
us, but as we near the winch we 
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flatten out, and then the pilot yanks 
a yellow knob. There is a clank as 
the cable breaks free, to float down on 
its parachute, and the next moment 
we are wheeling in the empyrean, 
like any old buzzard. This is a most 
marvellous sensation. All the weight 
seems to have gone out of us. We 
and our glider are the same creature. 
It is so utterly peaceful up here that 
we might be sitting in a dual-control 
bath-chair on the top of Beachy 
Head. We have a ringside view, of 
the North Downs running straight 
to Guildford in the sun, of all the 
lovely patchwork of field and wood 
rolling, an untidy counterpane, 
towards Leith Hill. 

“No lift to-day,” says the C.F.T. 
“The odd thermal may trigger off 
later, but I doubt it.” 

In three or four minutes we have 
swung in a great arc and are coming 
in to land. When the nose goes 
down there is the same friendly 
whistling, in the stays and airbrakes, 
that you get in a dinghy running 
into the wind. Indeed, the whole 
business is strongly reminiscent of 
sailing, and not least the nice people 
concerned. 

The airfield comes up quite 
slowly. A few faint bumps, the 
brakes go on, and we tip gently over 
on to one wing. On the bank beside 
us, waiting their turn, sits a cluster 
of enthusiasts, aspirants for the 
“Silver C” badge, men and women 
in blue jerseysand rumpled trousers ; 
we might be on a staithe in any 
small-boat estuary in Norfolk. A 
row of superbly battered cars behind 
them makes it clear that gliding is 
not a sport confined to millionaires. 

“Tt’s about the only good thing 
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that came out of the Versailles 
Treaty,” remarks an old hand. “The 
Germans were obliged to develop 
gliding. These advanced single- 
seaters of ours, the Olympias, are 
British-made but based on Jerry 
designs. This club—the Surrey 
Gliding Club—and Dunstable are the 
biggest of the nine major British 
clubs. We’ve about a hundred 
members. Expense? The sub. is six 
guineas, and you can have an hour’s 
fumble for half a guinea, so you see 
it’s miles cheaper than powered 
flying, apart from being safer. We 
keep the costs down by doing every 
possible repair ourselves. It’s more 
fun, anyway. But a new Olympia 
is around six hundred, so it’s tough 
going, in spite of the help Lord 
Kemsley’s given the clubs.” 

‘“What’s a thermal?” 
him. 

“There are three main kinds of 
lift. A thermal is air rising from a 
hot place and sucking cooler air in 
—for instance, a big field with 
woods round it. A decent thermal 
takes you up like the elevator in the 
Empire State Building. Then there’s 
hill-lift, which is simply air being 
forced against the side of a slope. 
And there’s also a rum thing called 
a standing wave, that we don’t 
know very much about. It’s up and 
down in shape but stationary in 
relation to the ground. Very useful 
for cross-countrys.” 

“Cross-countrys sound a bit un- 
certain. Are your gliders equipped 
with pyjamas?” 

“That would be asking for a 
hoodoo. But if you go up in your 
shirt-sleeves for a ten-minute fumble 
before lunch you probably finish in 
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Yorkshire, as one of our members 
did this summer. That’s one of the 
exciting things about gliding.” 
“And the others?” 
“Well, I’d say Alpine soaring is 


undoubtedly one. It’s a bit hair- 
raising at first, the way pine trees 
and mountains 
come past, but it’s 
rather terrific. 
Another’s going up 
in a thunder-cloud. 
Once you’re under 
the middle of them 


there’s a devil of a j 
lift. Inside the 
cloud it’s fright- 


fully dark and 
bumpy, and you ice 
up fairly soon. 
When you’ve had 
enough you whiz 
out into a sort of 
Disney fairyland 
of dazzling icebergs 
and enormous 
canyons.” 

“What happens 
when you force-land, 
say in the middle of 
a Conservative 
Garden Féte in 
Nether Wallop?” 

“First of all you 
soothe the natives, 
though usually 
they’re grand, and 

















then you ring back 
here and a re- 
trieving party gets 
cracking.” 


we 


An Olympia is going up, 
scarlet and graceful. “I imagined 
gliders were just hurled from high 
places by very strong men,” I 
say. 

“So they can be, with a rubber 
rope. We call that a bungie-launch. 
Sometimes we tow with a fast car 
and piano wire, and of course there’s 
also a powered tow behind an 
Auster, but that’s more costly.” 

“Come and see Jack land in a 
clap-trap!” somebody shouts. A 
clap-trap, in the newborn vocabu- 
lary of soaring, is any small field 
impossible to land in. Jack puts 
himself down in this one with at 
least half a clap-trap to spare, and 
a demonstration retrieve follows. 
Like tramps’ trousers, gliders are 
held together by large safety-pins. 
In four minutes Jack’s is in pieces 
and stowed away in a great tube of 
a trailer, drawn by a car ripe for the 
National Trust. 

“What a beautiful trailer!” I 
murmur in admiration. 

“Pretty fully panacea’d,” the 
experts admit modestly, which 
means it has all the gubbins.. . 

What perhaps impresses us most 
is the zest and camaraderie of this 
charming new race of bird-folk. 
Most of them are young. The Battle 
of Britain was only nine years ago, 
yet no subsidy comes their way, as 
it does in other countries. Gliding 
is a movement bearing sufficiently 
on defence to stir some faint 
interest, you might have thought, 
in Whitehall. Eric Keown 
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“Why, how exciting! Here’s a picture postcard from Daddy.” 


TALK WITH A DEPARTMENT STORE 


FTER fourteen burr-burrs the 
girl on the switchboard an- 
nounces her identity. It is remark- 
able how much boredom and con- 
tempt she gets into the single 
word. I am still fresh, and I say 
“Good morning.” She cuts me off 
impatiently. 

Next time I plunge right in. 

“You sent me a bag of sand,” I 
tell her, “which I didn’t——” 

I am talking to myself. I wait. 
When a fresh voice says “Yes?” 
much later, I am feeling a bit 
excitable. 

“Look here,” I begin, “‘ you sent 
me a bag of sand on Monday. 


I ” 





“T’ll put you on to ‘Queries.’”’ 

“No, no!” 

To be put on to “Queries” is the 
one thing to be avoided at all costs. 
“Queries” are the people who in- 
quire into their colleagues’ allega- 
tions that my wife has no points 
when I am perfectly certain that she 
has twenty-four, reporting ten days 
later that I am perfectly right and 
regretting that the goods I intended 
to buy are now out of stock and will 
I take baked beans ? 

“Very well, madame,” says the 
voice. 

“Don’t call me madame,” I say, 
bringing out all the available mas- 
culinity of my light tenor. 
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“T beg your pardon, sir. What 
was the nature of the query?” 

“Tf I tell you, can I be sure 
you'll listen?” 

A pause. There is no guidance 
in the department store’s book of 
staff rules about remarks of this 
kind. 

“I’m sorry,” says the voice, 
trapped into a vulgarism—‘“TI didn’t 
quite catch?” 

“Never mind. The point is, you 
sent me a bag of sand. It was 
delivered to my office and I had to 
carry it all the way to Haywards 
Heath. It weighed eleven pounds. 
I didn’t know what it was until I 
got home, and the—hallo! hallo!” 


> 
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“Garden Furniture,” says‘ a 
young man with adenoids. 

“Who?” 

“Who is speaking, please?” 

“Who is that ?” 

“Garden Furniture. Who is 


speaking, please ?”’ 

“Was I speaking to you just 
now about sand?” 

‘For a swing, was it?” 

“For a what?” 

“Was it,” says the young man 
dully, “a stand for a swing?” 

“T don’t know what you’re 
talking about. You sent me a——” 

“Ts that Mrs. Whisk-Fooley ?” 

“Listen,” I say in a vibrant 
baritone. “On Monday I received 
an eleven-pound bag of sand, done 
up in enough packing to protect a 
Ming vase. When I——” 

I sense a certain detachment. 
My voice is merely entering the 
instrument and piling up behind 
the dial. 

Presently a small charge of 
dynamite explodes in my ear. 

“Inquiries?” says a frigid voice. 
I can see its owner studying her 
outstretched finger-nails critically. 
Plainly I had better be as brief as 
possible. 

“T have some sand,” I announce. 
“Can you tell me where i 

There is a loud click. Several 
loud clicks. A girl’s voice talking 
rapidly and plaintively says “Do I 
know ’im? I says. Know Charlie? 
I says. Why, ’is name’s legion, I 
says! Charlie’s nothing but a F 

“Hallo! Hallo! Hallo!” 

“All right, mate, keep your 
shirt on,” says a man’s voice 
hoarsely. “Are you the chap with 
the sand?” 

I admit it. This is no time to 
stand on one’s dignity. 

“Bring it round the back, 
Wednesday.” 

“Round the——? 
nothing of the kind!” 

“Ere, oo do you think you’re 
talking to, eh? Round the back, 
Wednesday, I said. Tip it in the 
corner of the dispatch-yard, and 
don’t slide ’alf a ton of it over the 
coke, same as you done last time!” 

I sense that I am within half a 
second of being cut off. All will be 
to do again. 

‘Please, please!” It is a cri de 








I shall do 


ceur. “Don’t cut me off. There’s 
some mistake. I’ve only got eleven 
pounds of sand. I only want——” 

“Eleven pounds ? Strike 
me with a ! °Ere, aren’t you 
East Surrey Sand and Gravel?” 

“No, I’m not. I’m a registered 
customer with a bag of sand. It 
was s 











A click. The sound of obscure 
scrapings, clickings, shimmerings, 
vibrations. I put a hand up to my 
telephone ear to make sure that it 
has not been forced into my head. 
Then: 

“Can I help you?” It is 
a woman’s voice—warm, smiling, 
intimate, the voice of a television 
announcer. 

“T wish you would,” I say with 
deep sincerity. ‘I’ve been on the 
phone for twelve minutes, and 
nobody’s helped me yet.” 

“Oh, you poor dear!” she says, 
as if touched to genuine compassion. 
Then, with a tiny chuckle: “ Perhaps 
you’d better tell me everything.” 
I feel I could. 

“You won’t go away and leave 
me?” I say anxiously. “Please say 
you won’t go away?” 

“T won't.” She laughs de- 
liciously. “Now then, what’s the 
matter?” 

“Well.” I am breathing deeply 
from sheer relief. “There seems to 
have been some upset about a bottle 
of sandwich-spread I ordered last 
week.” 

“‘Sandwich-spread.” She makes 
the word sound beautiful. “J see. 
Yes?” 

“T think the young gentleman 
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on telephone orders must have been 
interrupted, because he wrote on the 
invoice ‘One sand,’ do you see? 
And of course they sent it—an 
eleven-pound bag of sand.” 

“Which of course you didn’t 
want.” 

“Which of course I didn’t want.” 

We both laugh. It is delightful. 

“T am so sorry,” she says. 

“Tt doesn’t matter a bit. The 
only thing is, I carried it all the way 
home to Haywards Heath before 
I found out what it was. And, 
honestly, I don’t particularly want 
to carry it all the way back again.” 

“T should think not, indeed,” 
she says, indignant for me. 

“Tt only cost one-and-six, 
but x 

“One-and-six is one-and-six 
these days,” she says gravely. 

“Tt is, really. The thing is, I 
wonder if you could arrange to have 
it collected? I mean, if I post 
it——” 

“You mustn’t dream of it,” she 
says sternly. “I think I know just 
what to do.” 

“Wonderful! What?” 

She chuckles. She is adorable. 

“T won’t keep you one moment, 
madame. I’m just putting you on 
to ‘Queries’... .” 

J. B. Booturoyp 





B BR 


J.P.s’ Charter 


“*In view of your past good record 
we will take a lenient view of this,’ said 
the chairman, announcing that. the sum- 
mons would be dismissed under the 
Criminal Justices Act.”—Local paper 
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“Only two and a half pints! It doesn’t run to a bath a month.” 


LIKED Bullfish from the first. 

His large car and his decisive way 
of ordering drinks appealed to me at 
once. I very soon decided that he 
would be invaluable to us. After 
I’d met him four or five times I 
ventured to broach the subject. He 
wasn’t very keen. 

“Doesn’t sound quite in my line, 
old boy. Not that I’m against 
progress and all that—quite the con- 
trary. But I’ve always stuck to my 
own business and never gone in for 
public affairs.” 

I persevered. I was patient and 
very gentle. I didn’t want to scare 
him. After a few weeks he came 
round and agreed to let me nominate 
him for our Advisory Panel. I had 
made a start. It remained to be 
seen what he would make of the 
opportunity. 

I didn’t see him for some weeks, 
but when I did bump into him I 
asked how he was getting on with it. 


ONE MAN’S MEETINGS... 


“It’s a bit strange,” he said. 
“I’m rather out of my depth. I’ve 
been to a couple of meetings, but I 
can’t say I’m very clear about whom 
we're advising or what we're 
advising them about.” 

“Don’t you worry,” I reassured 
him; “you’ll get the hang of it all in 
time. Don’t rush things.” 

“But they’re a very nice crowd 
of folk and they’re certainly keen. 
I admire them. As a matter of fact, 
I’ve made a little donation.” He 
looked rather pleased as he went on. 
“They’ve put me on a sub-com- 
mittee—something about procedure, 
I think.” 

. I was well satisfied. Bullfish was 
shaping nicely. 

A couple of months later he told 
me the Advisory Panel had put him 
up as a delegate for the Annual 
Conference. He seemed flattered but 
rather puzzled. 

“T didn’t realize there was an 
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Annual Conference as well as the 
Advisory Panel. Don’t you have 
rather a lot of meetings?” 

I explained as simply as I could. 

“There has to be a Conference 
to get the sense of the country. 
That helps the Executive to formu- 
late a policy for consideration by 
the Advisory Panel before it goes up 
to the General Council. You’re only 
on the fringe of it all yet. Don’t 
worry; you'll see how it all fits 
together as times goes on.” 

“T see...” He didn’t sound 
convinced, but ordered some more 
drinks in that decisive way of his. 

* And will the Conference be like 
the Panel?” 

“Not in the least,” I explained ; 
“it will be bigger and noisier.” 

Bullfish didn’t see that it could 
be much bigger or noisier. 

“There’s another thing,” I 
added, ‘‘Conferences always happen 
at the seaside.” 
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I wasn’t at the Conference myself, 
as I’m on the International Secre- 
tariat now and was in Basle at the 
time, but I heard it was a great 
success. The first session was given 
over to a report and discussion on 
last year’s Conference and the other 
session to debating the agenda for 
next year’s Conference. I was glad 
to see from the report that Bullfish 
had been elected to the General 
Council. 

“Congratulations on getting 
on the Council.” I shook hands 
warmly next time we met.. ‘“You’re 
moving fast. It took me yéars to 
get that far. You'll be joining us on 
the Executive before long.” 

“Yes, it was very nice of them. 
I don’t know why they did it. I 
didn’t even speak at the Conference. 
Between ourselves, I didn’t follow 
much of it, especially all that about 
Standing Orders and the fraternal 
greetings from that chap from 
Pakistan.” He smiled and went on: 
“But everyone was very friendly. 
I gave a little dinner party at the 
Majestic. Most of the Executive 
came along with twenty or thirty of 
the Council.” 

The General Council doesn’t 
meet very often—just two or three 
times a year, chiefly to ratify what 
the Executive has been doing. 
Months later, after his first meeting, 
Bullfish rang me up. 

“T say, I went along to the 
General Council the other night. 
We had the reports from you fellows 
on the Executive. A very good 
meeting; we got through a lot of 
stuff.” I detected a note of pride in 
his voice ; he was really one of us now. 

“A nice crowd, aren’t they? I 
hope you get along well with them.” 

“Oh, yes, very nice people. 
Some of them came along to my 
club for supper afterwards. But 
there’s one thing that worries me. 
They’ve asked me to serve on the 
Advisory Panel to represent the 
Council. Is it all right? You know 
I’m already .. .” 

“Don’t worry about that.” I 
sounded very reassuring. ‘‘That’s 
liaison. Good liaison is essential in 
these big organizations; it keeps 
everybody in the picture.” 

Six weeks later I heard Bullfish 
had resigned from the Council, the 


Panel, everything. I was dis- 
appointed, for I thought I’d found 
the very man we needed and that he 
was settling down to it very well. 
I was a bit brusque with him when I 
got the chance to speak about it. 

“I’m disappointed with you, 
Bullfish. I hear you ’ve let us down.” 
I spoke sharply as I accepted the 
drink he had ordered in his usual 
decisive way. 

“I’m sorry”; he sounded very 
humble and_ rather pathetic. 
“There’s no ill-feeling, I hope? I 
know it was grand work, but it 
began to get me down. You may 
be used to it, I’m not. I was like a 
fish out of water. I was losing my 
grip. I couldn’t sleep at nights and 
kept going back to see if I’d shut 
doors. I saw a psychiatrist, and he 
told me not to strain my thought 
patterns. So I’ve turned it all in. 
I’m very sorry about it all, but I’d 
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better stick to my own business— 
something I can understand.” 

It struck me that I knew nothing 
of Bullfish’s business, except that it 
was obviously successful. 

“And what is your business ? ” I 
asked. 

“Oh, nothing much—just a little 
family affair. I’ve got five or six 
factories in the North. Then there’s 
the retail side and the overseas 
agencies. I’ve also got my own 
mines in Rhodesia; that makes it so 
much easier for raw materials. I do 
a little contract work now and then 
too, but I’ve nothing much on hand 
just now except for a little hydro- 
electric job in Baluchistan and an 
electrification scheme in Patagonia 
—all straightforward stuff.” 

I left him, but as I boarded the 
tram on my way to our Public 
Relations Sub-Committee I couldn’t 
help thinking... 

















THE INACCURACY OF ARTISTS 


RTISTS are not mechanically 
precise—the history of art pro- 
vides only one famous exception to 
the rule—that perfect circle, drawn 
freehand, which Giotto sent to Pope 
Benedict XI as a sample of his skill. 
It was a witty and effective 
gesture on the part of the great 
Florentine. All the same it is 
a little surprising that the 
Pope “and many courtiers 
versed in the arts,” accord- 
ing to Vasari, “recognized 
by this how much Giotto sur- 
passed in excellence all the 
other painters of his time.” Being 
perfect, the circle was necessarily 
identical with a circle drawn by a 
pair of compasses. It revealed, there- 
fore, no quality personal to Giotto 
except a degree of skill which any 
technical draughtsman could prob- 
ably attain with practice. 

What is more remarkable is the 
fact that artists can be convincing 
and even truthful without being at 
all accurate in the ordinary sense 
of the word. This was beautifully 
demonstrated by the comparison 
made between the old sporting prints 
of racecourse and hunting field and 
the first instantaneous photographs 
to be taken of a galloping horse. No 
horse, the camera made plain, could 
stretch out its fore and hind legs like 
the hunters and Epsom runners 
which Henry Alken and James 
Pollard drew. They were impossible 
animals. The unerring lens proved 
Alken and Pollard to be wrong. 

Yet ... there was one puzzling 
thing. The running horse in the 
photograph did not seem to be 
moving except in a very lethargic 
way. On the other hand, the im- 
possible horses of Alken and Pollard 
were skimming along at an appar- 
ently tremendous speed. The con- 
clusion was inescapable. The form- 
ula for representing swift motion 
was not the same as the formula for 
representing the position of a horse’s 
legs correctly at a given moment. 
The appearance of swift motion, 
however, was essential to the truth 
of the scene. Therefore the artist 
discarded accuracy of a particular 
kind to express a truth. His fiction 
was more truthful than truth itself. 


Is there not a case for exact 
record, for faithfully measured pro- 
portions? No doubt there is when 
some strictly utilitarian purpose is 
to be served. But the artist as such 
is concerned with more emotional 
values. Turner, for instance, was a 
man of hawk-like eye and highly 

cultivated powers of obser- 
vation, but in his views of 
actual places he rarely chose 
to be accurate. The scenery 
needed a certain shifting to 
suit him; a hill must be 
moved, a church tower 
heightened for the sake of the com- 
position. Inaccuracy, in the sense of 
a disregard for fact, shades off into 
the imaginative faculty. That mag- 
nificently imaginative artist the 
late James Pryde (whose memorial 
exhibition is now at the Tate 
Gallery) constantly painted archi- 
tectural subjects, but he used to say 
that a faithful picture of an actual 
building only reflected credit on the 
architect. He never portrayed his 
native Edinburgh or the old London 
of which he was so fond, but his 
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THE BATHS 


BATHS of France, O baths of France, 
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pictures, exaggerated and unreal, 
somehow had the essence of the city 
in them. 

“But surely,” it may be ob- 
jected, “the masters of figure- 
drawing were accurate’’—perhaps 
with the added rider, “not like these 
modern chaps who draw women 
with dislocated collar-bones.” Well, 
there is many a beautiful drawing by 
a great master which is as far from 
normal in proportion as the gigantic- 
ally-muscled sibyls of Michelangelo. 
Their grandeur lies in an exaggera- 
tion. There are some master 
drawings where a single figure is out- 
lined by half a dozen lines—a whole 
series of approximations. The 
pleasure to be derived from such a 
drawing consists in following a 
process of thought—in watching the 
master hand tentatively indicate 
several possible solutions—in the 
vigour with which, after a number 
of exquisite errors left in plain view, 
it seizes and models some one part 
with determined and _ trenchant 
strokes. “To banish imperfection,” 
as Ruskin so acutely remarked, “is 
to destroy expression.” 


W. Gaunt 


& 
OF FRANCE 


"Tis not to praise you that I sing; 
Rather, to ask by what mischance 
Are all your plugs tied up with string; 
Rather to ask what strange mishaps 
Eternally assail your taps. 


On with the Chaud! It marches not. 
But vidaged waters rise again: 

The sportive froid turns fiercely hot, 
And every pull destroys a chain: 
And every stream deserts its post 
Just at the hour when needed most! 


From Vintimille to Cap Gris-Nez 

Is heard the music of their plight 
Unwashered taps that drip by day 
Convulsive pipes that roar by night. 
“Send us,” they cry, “O send us some 
French plumber who can really plumb!” 


How gladly would I leave behind 

This model gaol our rulers plan 

For skies more warm, for hearts more kind, 
For Europe and the Rights of man! 

One thought alone my flight restrains— 

The Frenchman’s bath, the Frenchman’s drains. 
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AT THE PLAY 


The Seagull (Lyric, HAMMERSMITH)— Variety (COLLINS) 


RAGILE — Handle With Care! 
applies more to CHEHOV than 
probably any other dramatist, 
because his work is a mosaic of 
separate pieces, each with a distinct 
and perfectly balanced value of its 


permits the play to forge as sanely 
and purposefully ahead as any well- 
made drama taken from the French. 
This puts a premium on action at 
the expense of thought, and makes 
the little bubbles of truth rising out 





[The Seagull 


“How Monotonous People Are!” 


Masha—Miss Hazet TERRY; 


Nina—Miss Mat ZETTERLING; 


Irina—Miss IsaBEL JEANS 


own. He was a rebel—the rebel— 
against the convention that stage 
characters should talk and behave 
less inexplicably than they would in 
real life, and his achievement was in 
finding delicious comedy and over- 
whelming pathos not so much in 
what people said to one another as 
in what they said to themselves. 
Even at their most sociable his 
characters are isolated, and al- 
though everything they say power- 
fully affects the emotional under- 
current of the play, much of their 
speech is divinely irrelevant to the 
surface action. One of the excite- 
ments of watching CHEHOV lies in 
the necessity to watch all his char- 
acters at once, for the noisy crowd 
quarrelling in the centre of the stage 
may be only a foil for the unspoken 
mood of a quiet figure sitting silent 
in a corner. 

It follows therefore that a pro- 
duction of CHEHOV allowed to fall 
into the normal rhythms loses his 
special magic, and this is what 
happens to The Seagull at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, where Miss IRENE 
HENTSCHEL, usually so discerning, 


of the inner depths seem sometimes 
genuine irrelevances. She is not, 
however, very well served by the 
cast. Miss IsaBpeL JEANS as Madame 
Arkadina is a hard brilliant out 
of Maugham. As Nina Miss Mat 
ZETTERLING is severely handicapped 
in her best scenes by 
broken English. Nor does 
Mr. Pau ScoriEeLD, 
though refreshingly less 
mannered than he has 
been, succeed in showing 
Constantine as much more 
than a rather ordinary 
young man. With Masha, 
sunk deep in snuff and 
vodka, Miss Hazen 
TeRRY gets nearer to 
Cuoenov, Mr. Ian 
Hunter’s T'rigorin is also 
not far off, and in the 
small part of the wretched 
schoolmaster Mr. JOHN 
Kipp gets nearest per- 
haps of all. 


The cinema may cele- 
brate its monstrous vic- 
tories, but at Islington 
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there survives one corner proudly 
impervious to the brazen sedatives 
of Hollywood. It is now nearly a 
hundred years since Sam Collins, 
the Irish chimney-sweep who rocked 
Evans’s Supper Rooms with “The 
Limerick Races,” started the little 
music-hall that bears his name 
as well as its ancient title of the 
Chapel on the Green. The Chairman 
has departed, the microphone has, 
alas! arrived, but the old spirit re- 
mains in this shabby but beautiful 
pocket theatre which, Victorian to 
its last knob, still preserves a live 
orchestra. 

The cream of the programme was 
ANCELL and his painted pigeons, 
elegant birds with an Aldershot 
memory for drill, Manz and Cuico 
in a knife-throwing act that blazed 
up into a surging whirl of lariats, 
and Jimmy Scott, a proper clown 
of the tumbling, fumbling, heart- 
rending kind, such as I have not 
seen in several wasted years. 

Eric KEown 
Recommended 

THE  Herress—Haymarket—From 
Henry James’ story, very well staged. 

Buiack CHIFFON — Westminster — 
Flora Robson superb in good family 
drama. 

THE Lapy’s Nor ror Burninc— 
Globe—Witty comedy by a poet. 

THe Late Epwina Briack—Am- 
bassadors—Neat psychological thriller. 





Variety 


Bird Watching 
ANCELL’S PAINTED PIGEONS 


























“Ring up the ‘Daily Echo,’ dear, and tell them to 


send a reporter. 


I’ve struck a vein of uranium.” 


MY HAT’S IN THE HIGHLANDS 


NOW mean to remain in Glen 

Errichdie until I can be sure of a 
sleeper all the way to Euston: point 
the finger who will. 

It was not so much the journey 
itself as the man opposite. He was 
a young man of personable appear- 
ance and agreeable manner and used 
the pleasing speech of Inverness in 
spite of being, as I discovered, a 
London policeman. He was going 
home for a holiday. 

Altogether it looked like being a 
reasonably comfortable night. 

At Crewe, however, there en- 
tered a man, another man and his 
wife and child, six suitcases and a 
dog. The situation had deteriorated, 
inasmuch as we were now all sitting 
with our feet on either the floor or 
the dog. However, we were a good- 
natured little party and the only 
perceptible note of irritation was 
struck by my hat, which I found I 
needed to keep the top light out of 
my eyes and which had forced its 
way under three of the six suitcases. 


I cannot sleep sitting up. As 
soon as I drop off—after a couple of 
hours or so—my lower jaw tries to 
do the same and awakens me. If I 
put my mackintosh over my head it 
becomes dark and stifling and I am 
asleep almost at once. But then my 
head droops and I roll up slowly into 
a ball on the knees of the man 
opposite. 

This particular man was very 
nice about it, but, even so, it was a 
very poor night until the family 
party alighted at Perth and made 
room for Morpheus. As we steamed 
on in the first wan glimmer of a wet 
dawn I looked with one heavy eye at 
the policeman. He was asleep and 
the sight of him somehow made me 
think of a soldier sleeping in a rainy 
jungle. Perhaps it was something to 
do with his dishevelment and his 
chin, which by now needed a shave, 
but I could almost fancy that I 
could hear the croak of a distant 
bullfrog. I thought how pleased he 
would have been if he could have 
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known what I was thinking, and 
went to sleep. 

Some three-fifths of a second 
later the train stopped at Pitlochry, 
thirty miles up the line, and I awoke. 
The night was over. The hills 
loomed bleakly in the grey drizzle 
and so did the young policeman. He 
sat up, opened his eyes reluctantly 
and regarded me with what seemed 
like a new interest. The train puffed 
on laboriously behind its two 
engines. 

“You know,” said the police- 
man, “I’ve an idea I’ve seen you 
before somewhere.” 

“Have you?” I replied court- 
eously. “Where?” 

It seemed to me that if we were 
to have this kind of reminiscence the 
evening before would have been a 
more happily chosen time. 

“You remind me,” he said, “of 
a man I knew who was a captain in 
the Army, in Burma—a Captain 
Spoonhandle of the Antrim Regi- 
ment, One-two-four Column.” 

The force of the coincidence was 
not to be denied, and I admitted 
that I had reminded him of myself. 
But who was he? Clearly I ought to 
know and I tried to pretend that 
there was something about his face 
but I couldn’t quite . . 

“T was Thirteen Platoon,” he 
enlightened me. “Name of Stewart. 
You remember the time Mr. 
Chambers and eleven of us, and you, 
got cut off for two or three days 
after the Meza crossing?” 

I did indeed and was feeling a 
little sorry, in a turgid kind of way, 
that there was no time to go into all 
that now; when the train stopped at 
Blair Atholl and I got out. We were 
able before it went on again to 
exchange a few words at the window 
and I remarked that it was a pity 
we had not recognized one another 
rather earlier in the journey. 

“Tt didn’t occur to me till this 
morning,” he said. 

The train began to move off 
along the wet and empty platform 
and he leaned out for a final word. 

“T think,” he said chattily, “it 
was seeing you asleep with that old 
hat on and needing a shave. With 
your mouth open.” 

They tell me sleepers are easier 
to get than they used to be. 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Ladies’ Day 


- we agree that our period is sadly deficient, and 
probably totally lacking, in great writers of fiction, 
at least we can find some comfort in the thought that 
never have there been so many novelists reaching a high 
level of competence, professional story-tellers who know 
within the limits of their talent precisely what they are 
about. Looking at the laden stalls, not only thereviewer 
must groan a little to contemplate the army of type- 
writers busily, and often fruitlessly, at work; but we 
live in an age of transition, and out of such teeming 
activity better things should come. In the expanding 
bracket of near-excellence women novelists, I think, 
are steadily taking a larger place. 
Of these Miss Marguerite Steen is deservedly one 
of the leaders in the field of the powerful masculine 
novel that can traffic in blood and sweat, that takes us 
-as compellingly into rough company as into the brittle 
atmosphere of a dowager’s drawing-room. She has a 
remarkable knowledge of how men of widely different 
types talk and think, which enables her to gather in a 
generous slice of life, rich in colour and incident. Old 
Bristol and the steamy side of Africa suit her well, and 
Twilight on the Floods carries on the saga of the great 
family of shipowners we met in “The Sun is My 
Undoing.” By the end of the nineteenth century the 
sting has almost gone out of the Floods, whose ships 
have floated them securely among the landowners, but 
there survives young Johnny, born with the sea in his 
veins and a craving for Africa. The story alternates 
between Bristol and the Gold Coast, and woven vividly 
into it is a multitude of characters. Its core, however, 
is Johnny’s expiation of the Floods’ ancient guilt as 
slavers, for which he finally dies in the Ashanti Rising. 
The picture of a moneyed family sapped by its social 
climb is admirable, and the dark drama of Johnny’s end 
in an occult and vengeful jungle is grimly told indeed. 
This is a strong, well-knit book that never gets out of 
hand and that must be the result of infinitely patient 
research. Only occasionally does Miss Steen slip up. 
In 1900, surely, nothing was “‘smashing,” nor did people 
‘take a poor view” of anything, and certainly nobody 
in those haleyon days was ever asked to “take it.” 
Tittle Boy Lost, by Miss Marghanita Laski, is 
claimed by its publishers, rather foolishly, I feel, to be 
the most moving novel to appear for years, perhaps 
since Dickens. It is far short of that, but its brief 
account of a warped English father reluctantly search- 
ing for his small son, lost during the occupation of 
France, and finding unexpected happiness in his dis- 
covery, is something of an achievement in perceptive 
and unsentimental writing. What might easily have 
been intolerable becomes true and affecting, and the 
description of a drab French town in winter is chilling 
observation. Where Miss Laski fails is in the character 
of the father, who, though supposed to be a poet, is a 
desiceated prig, turning human beings into sociological 
deductions and condemning Winnie-the-Pooh on 
zsthetic grounds. When he is asked what a girl is like, 


he replies owlishly that she reads the New Statesman 
every week and takes an informed interest in politics; 
and, unfortunately, we are left in doubt whether that 
appears as funny to Miss Laski as it does to us. 

I am afraid I found Miss Naomi Royde-Smith’s 
The Iniquity of Us All vaguely pretentious, though 
much better written than its content deserves. It is 
about an English youth who becomes embroiled in a Nazi 
intrigue before the war and, rushing home hysterically 
in an attempt to save a friend from the Gestapo, is 
stricken in his conscience at having accidentally involved 
an innocent German. To me he remains an intangible 
character. Miss Royde-Smith is deeply conscious of 
the larger issues behind the German problem, but her 
novel is full of oblique and mysterious implications 
which seem to boil down to very little. 

And lastly, since it is a collection of short stories, 
comes T'ea with Mr. Rochester, by Miss Frances Towers, 
whose death a year ago clearly robbed us of a very 
considerable artist. She wrote delicately, using beauti- 
fully sensitive English to explore the inner corners of 
her characters’ minds—what a lesson is here for the 
psychological mountebanks!—and she had a charming 
wit that constantly trips one unawares. These stories 
are repetitive in theme, being often about shy, poetic 
Cinderellas, but some of them are very good. 

Eric Keown 


Delicatessen 


Joseph Wechsberg in Sweet and Sour describes 
among much else his curious experiences as a Czech 
law student, a ship’s violinist, a substitute member of 
the Monte Carlo Opera House Orchestra and a member 
of the American forces in Prague. The collection of 
autobiographical sketches and stories is as perfectly 
done as its predecessor, ‘Looking for a Bluebird.” 
Only the kind of snobbery that appreciates the 
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“ Ruination! Filters—filters—filters—filters.” 
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Literature of Entertainment in the past but only the 
Literature of Enlightenment in the present will refuse 
to recognize that Mr. Wechsberg is a little Master. 
However, if you are not satisfied with a book that is 
well-written and funny, you may be impressed by the 
skilfully blended sidelights it throws on the deracinated 
Central European of the inter-war period and on the 
magnetism of the United States, where Mr. Wechsberg 
became naturalized and made his name as a contributor 
to the New Yorker, in which several of these pieces first 
appeared. R. G. G. P. 





A Maugham Miscellany 


_ Connoisseurs of the notebook—a distinct and 
recognizable group, on whose shelves Samuel Butler, 
Arnold Bennett, Emerson, Scott Fitzgerald and 
Chehov stand in odd juxtaposition — have been 
looking forward for years to the publication of Mr. 
Somerset Maugham’s; but A Writer’s Notebook proves 
to be of much more appeal to general readers than the 
true, the severe amateur of notebooks could wish. 
What delights such a specialist is the incomplete, the 
hasty fragment whose stimulus to the mind is the 
stronger for its brevity. There are such notes here, but 
most of the book is careful writing: detailed description 
of people and places, polished expression of ideas— 
always interesting and characteristic, and for most 
readers completely satisfying, but a trifle too explicit 
and considered for the perfect pleasure of that specialist. 
Luckily most readers take no such limited view, and 
for them this volume of gleanings from a lifetime’s 
acute, ironic observation will be a long-enduring 
intellectual treat. R. M. 


Foreground for Mr. Newman 


The manner of Focus, which is an American 
reporter’s, attributes to the common man an almost 
incredible sensitivity. The theme, which is the 
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history of middle-aged Mr. Newman, a suspected Jew, 
and young Mr. Finkelstein, an undoubted one, omits to 
include any historical or other explanation for the con- 
duct of “the Christian Front” in Mr. Newman’s home 
town. The “Front” is a sort of Ku Klux Klan. You 
overturn your Jew’s garbage-can. You squeeze him 
out of business. Mr. Newman, after a quarter of a 
century of engaging non-Semitic personnel for a firm 
with a hundred sky-scrapers, falls under suspicion 
himself; marries a Jewess he has turned down; and, for 
their mutual security, joins the Jew-baiters. It is only 
fair to say that the wolf-and-lamb simplicity of Mr. 
Arthur Miller’s handling of his cast is offset by more 
subtle and memorable asides on political climates in 
general. H. P. E. 


London’s Birds 


To the heedless of London there are but three birds 
therein: the sparrow, the pigeon, and the gull. Mr. 
Fitter, in an enchantingly discursive study of London’s 
Birds, almost convinces you that the Golden Eagle has 
an eyrie in Earl’s Court, and Fire-crested Wrens thread 
the gardens of Finsbury with flying gold. In fact the 
wealth of bird life in London, as Mr. Fitter reveals with 
casual ornithological omniscience, is astounding—for 
the reason that man-made London is but what Cobbett 
called it, a great wen; and nature, in the Thames 
valley, has if anything been assisted by man in adapting 
marsh, river, hill, valley and the terrain to offer 
facilities to the birds for feeding, breeding, and shelter. 
To all city-dwellers this book must suggest a new out- 
look on what so many regard as a wilderness of bricks, 
mortar, and humanity. To the serious ornithologist 
there is little new in the survey; but the survey is 
complete. R. C. 8. 


Books Reviewed Above - 


Twilight on the Floods. 
Little Boy Lost. 


Marguerite Steen. (Collins, 12/6) 
Marghanita Laski. (Cresset Press, 9/6) 


The Iniquity of Us All. Naomi Royde-Smith. (Sampson 
Low, 8/6) 
Tea with Mr. Rochester. Frances Towers. (Michael 


Joseph, 7/6) 

Sweet and Sour. 
10/6) 

A Writer’s Notebook. 
mann, 12/6) 

Focus. Arthur Miller. 

London’s Birds. 


Joseph Wechsberg. (Michael Joseph, 


W. Somerset Maugham. (Heine- 
(Gollancz, 8/6) 
R. 8S. R. Fitter. (Collins, 10/6) 


Other Recommended Books 


Question-Mark. Donald McCullough. (Paul Elek, 7/6) 
Brisk, light but pithy account of a journey round the world last 
year. "Some of it—including over thirty illustrations by 
‘* Fougasse’’—appeared in Punch. 

Seven Days in New Crete. Robert Graves. (Cassell, 9/6) 
Satirical story of the far future as seen by a present-day poet 
magically evoked (the social order by then is built on magic, 
not science). Lively, learned, highly readable; great imagina- 
tive power used with great ingenuity. 

The Parliament Book. Guy Eden. (Staples Press, 7/6) 
A guide to the Palace of Westminster, but much more; packed 
with information about history and procedure, entertainingly 
presented. Photographs and a Parliamentary Glossary. 

The Making and Meaning of Words. G. H. Vallins. 
(Black, 8/6) Meaty but wholly enjoyable introduction to the 
living language, with more delightful snares in the Fowler 
tradition. 
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PURPOSE OF VISIT 


HIS summer, a man asked for 

a visa to Transphuphia. The 
Transphuphian Consulate in London 
were most willing to help. They took 
ten and sixpence off him, made him 
furnish them with photographs of 
himself in full face and profile, rang 
up his banker, and gave him a form 
to fill in six times over. 

The man filled in the form care- 
fully and neatly, making use of 
his diary, some old letters, and a 
mirror. He told them his mother’s 
nationality at birth, the name of his 
old school, his religious beliefs, the 
colour of his eyes, and the length of 
the scar which he had got in falling 
off his bicycle as a child. 

The Transphuphian officials 
studied this form, summoned him to 
an interview, and made him wait 
two hours. Then one of them began 
the interview by saying, “All this 
is quite satisfactory. But there 
is one question you have left blank. 
It’s this one, called Purpose of 
Visit.” 

The man blushed and fidgeted 
with his feet. ‘“‘I know,” he said. 
“T didn’t know what to put.” 

“But you must know the pur- 
pose of your visit.” 

“That’s just it,” the man said. 
“T don’t.” 

“Perhaps you don’t understand 
the terminology. What we are 
asking is, why do you want to go to 
Transphuphia ?” 

“Honestly, I don’t know. I 
mean, one doesn’t always know why 
one does things, does one? I have 
two weeks off in August, you see, 
and I just thought one morning, 
while I was shaving, actually: how 
about going to Transphuphia ?” 

“But why?” 

“Well, you have to go some- 
where, and most places are full up in 
August.” 

“T could interpret that remark 
as hostile to the national dignity of 
Transphuphia,” said the official, 
‘but I'll let it pass. Just wait here, 
please.” 

He left the room, and some 
minutes later an older official 
came in. 

“T’m sure we can straighten out 
this little difficulty,” he began. “I 





“T see they've put Pearson on plain-clothes duties.” 


gather that you don’t wish to visit 
our country for any official or 
business reason. If I were you, I 
should put in that space simply 
‘Tourist.’”’ 

“Oh, no,” said the man. ‘‘That 
wouldn’t be true. I hate tourism, 
always have done.” 

“What do you want to do in 
Transphuphia ?” 

“Oh, go there, and then see. 
Have a look round, perhaps.” 

“Then put ‘Interest.’ That 
would cover it.” 
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“But I don’t know yet if I shall 
find Transphuphia interesting.” 

“T must warn you against these 
provocative remarks,” said the 
official more coldly. “We Trans- 
phuphians are a sensitive people. 
May I ask what you will do in 
our country if you don’t find it 
interesting ?”’ 

“Nothing much. Just sit about.” 

“Then you can put ‘Rest.’ Or 
even ‘Relaxation.’ You might put 
‘Reasons of health.’ We have several 
excellent spas.” 








“But all that is only what I 
might do, perhaps. It wouldn’t be 
right to call it the purpose of my 
visit, would it?” 

“Obviously you are going for a 
holiday,” said the official. ‘That 
covers all these possibilities. I sug- 
gest that you put ‘Holiday travel.’” 

“T suppose so,” said the man 
reluctantly, “though I don’t know 
yet if it ll turn out to be a holiday.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Well, you see, I’m going to 
Transphuphia to see whether it’s a 
good place for a holiday or not.” 

“Then put ‘Investigation.’ Or 
else ‘Exploration.’” 

“Oh, it won’t take me long to 
find out.” 

“And if our country does not 
come up to your expectations?” 

“Then I might do something 
else.” 

“Are we to attach significance 
to that phrase?” 

“Oh, dear, no! It’s just that 
I don’t know what to expect.” 

“You persist in denying that 
you have any purpose for your 
visit ?”” 

“Yes,” said the man. 

“You will hear from us later,” 
said the official, with a wave of his 
hand. 

The Consul, informed of the 
matter, consulted the Ambassador, 
who ordered his military attaché to 
investigate this man’s mode of life 
and contacts. When this produced 
nothing useful, the Ambassador 
decided that the complexity of the 





matter could not be explained in 
writing, and caught the next plane 
to Altphuph. 

A Cabinet meeting was called 
the next day, attended by the chiefs 
of the armed forces and the Phuph- 
snoop. A masterly plan was evolved 
to checkmate the man by doing the 
opposite of what he had expected. 
He was granted a visa. 

Rooms were reserved for the man 
at the leading hotels in Altphuph, 
Phuphstrom, and Phuph Falls. 
Dictaphones, self-operating cameras 
and waste-paper baskets with false 
bottoms were installed in these 
rooms. After a preliminary con- 
ference on what was wittily entitled 
“Operation Purposeless,” members 
of the Phuphsnoop were disguised as 
waiters, guides, taxi-drivers, and 
sellers of picture postcards. One of 
them was given a quick course in 
railway management and got a job 
as a guard on the train that ran 
to Borderphuph. Two attractive 
female agents were given an ex- 
pensive wardrobe of sports dresses 
and evening gowns and accom- 
modated in rooms next to those 
reserved for the visitor. 

As for the customs men, they 
were given special instructions, new 
uniforms, and the sum of a thousand 
phuphnicks each. In the capital, 
several buildings were repainted, 
the police were told to show courtesy 
to foreigners but not to be drawn 
into conversation, fences were built 
round the factories and arsenals, 
and it was arranged to have copies 
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of The Times flown in every morning 
and displayed on the news-stands. 

The people of Transphuphia, 
who are a decent, hard-working 
crowd, paid for all this. 

The man found Transphuphia 
very dull and went home after 
staying two days. 


Bg B 


GARDENING HINTS 


I WARN all generous people, who 
Invite me down for quiet week- 
ends, 
To this resolve I’m always true: 
I do not garden for my friends. 


All duties of a modern guest 
I conscientiously observe, 

At washing-up I do my best, 
From making beds I never swerve. 


I am not difficult to feed, 
I leave my shillings for the maid; 
But I will neither clip nor weed, 
Nor touch the dibble nor the 
spade. 


I gladly listen to their talk 
Of soils and double-trenching 


deep, 

Of mould and humus, soot and 
chalk, 

But will not build their compost 
heap. 


Only at dusk, when bonfires start 
To send aloft blue drifts of smoke, 
The ancient caveman in my heart 
Stirs and without one hint I stoke. 








“Keep cracking —sometimes a fuse blows.” 
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Here, there and... 


... not yet everywhere, 
Lembar about. Invalid Lembar with Glucose 
Content, for the ill and queasy, Beverage Lembar 
for the hale and canny. Made from lemon juice 
and barley, deliciously sweetened, Lembar has a 
soothing way with temperatures, inside or out. 


RAYNER’S 


Lembar 


Invalid Lembar from Chemists only. 
Beverage Lembar from Grocers 
and Wine Merchants. 
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MADE BY RAYNER & COMPANY LTD - LONDON .- N.18 


“Td marry him 
again but... 


...1 do wish they’d teach bride- 
grooms about rationing! It’s 
when the meat is finished that 
Phil is most likely to ask friends 
in for a meal. I can cope now. 
First, Batchelors soup, rich and 
full - flavoured! Then tender 
Batchelors peas with the fish for 
a substantial main course! Fora 
luscious sweet-Batchelors fruit! 
My meal is a big success!”’ 





Crawford s 


biscuits are 











good biscuits 
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Food News from Batchelors Bee 


ras Delicious, nourishing 
Batchelors Soup turns an 
‘B ordinary meal into one 


for that’s “‘extra special”. Ask 
Batchelors for Batchelors Soup today! 


Ratchelais 


wonnerru. Goods 


, English Canned 
SOUPS - VEGETABLES - FRUITS 


wPl9/9¢ /65 


CHOCOLATE, .CHOCOLATE...CHOCOLATE. .CHOCOLATE. -CHOC 
OCOLATE.. CHOCOLATE. .CHOCOLATE. . .CHOCOLATE. .CHOCO 













| ATE... CHOCOLES o7. CHOCOLATE. . .CHOCOLA 


| CHOCOLATE. .CHOCOLATE. ..CHOCOLATE. .CHOCOLATE. .CHOC 
| OCOLATE. . CHOCOLATE. .CHOCOLATS. . CHOCOLATE , .CHOCO 











THRIFT FOR A CENTURY 


THE © 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


which this year celebrates its hundredth anniversary, 
is marking the occasion by a relaxation of its 
investment restrictions. Until further notice existing 
shareholders may add any sum to their share 
accounts, provided the total does not exceed £5,000. 


IN THE SERVICE OF 


New shareholders may invest up to £5,000. 
(Husband and wife are considered as one for this 
purpose.) 
CURRENT 

This is a 1 Income tax 
Safety-First ‘ V% borne by the 
Investment Society 

’ YIELD 


PURTRER PARTICULARS FROM 


Head Office 


ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON N.W.1 
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HARVEY’S 
“BRISTOL DRY” 


SHERRY 


HARVEY’S BRISTOL CREAM and .BRISTOL MILK are 
famous all over the World as the finest full Oloroso Sherries. 
BRISTOL DRY is a‘superb FINO of great age, blended to 
suit the taste of those who prefer a rather drier Wine. Price 
25/-per bottle. On receipt of a remittance for this amount 
a sample bottle will be sent postage and package free. 


JOHN HARVEY & SONS LTD. 


5 Pipe Lane, Colston Street, BRISTOL, 1 


LONDON OFFICE—4o, King Street, St. James’s, Subsidiary Companies, or Branches 
at — Kidderminster, Portsmouth, Devonport, Chatham, Glasgow and Cardiff 











What do users say olin: 


ELEC: TRIC HEDGE CUT TING? 


*“* Many thanks for Hedge Cutter. It is 
excellent and saves me an enormous amount 
of time. I have shown and demonstrated it 
tomany of my friends from whom I hope you 
will hear in due course.” 


* “It is now, I think, about 6 years since you 


the best investment I have ever made. I 
calculate it saves me £16- £20 a year in man’s 
time and I quite enjoy the job.” 


*‘‘I have pleasure to enclose cheque for the 
Tarpen-Trimmer, which I have now used 
and must congratulate you on producing an 
extremely efficient tool. I have a long awk- 
ward mixed hedge, 7 feet high and about 
100 yards long, and I have satisfactorily 
cut shoots as thick as my little finger.” 





TEN TIMES THE SPEED of hani 
shears and a pleasure touse. The straight 
12 mn. blade makes a smooth cut easy. Cuts 
growths up to 4 in. thick. Safe and simple 
to use. All standard voltages and for 12 v. 
car battery. From £15. hedges have to be trimmed.” 


pieciric TARPEN-TRIMMER 


S. Award of Merit.” 


* ‘In July last 1 purchased one of your Tarren 
Hedge-Trimmers, which, incidentally, has 
justified all your claims for it in adver- 
lisements, resulting in my delight when 


Please write for full particulas—TARPEN ENGINEERING CO., LTD., 
(Dept. A), Ixworth House, Ixworth Place, London, S.W.3. ‘Phone : KENsington 3491 





supplied it to me, and I must say that it was | 
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Vacuum Vessels 
to H.M. The King 





























Although the restrictions on purchase of vacuum flasks have been 
withdrawn since January 1949, we very much regret that the 
supply of Thermos products to the home market is still much below 
the level of demand. We believe that “Report from Belgium”’ 
will help to explain this shortage as satisfactorily as possible in 
present circumstances. 


teviwwren’ THERMOS (1925) LIMITED, SEYMOUR ROAD, LONDON, E.10 1H ERMO 






BLL ee 


The other end of the Export drive 


You ask me to say’something to British readers who must go without Thermos flasks 
so that, in your quest for hard currency, more of these goods can be exported to 
Belgium. But really, I should send not an apology but a request for their sympathy. 
We are in the same boat! If I can get three times my quota of Thermos products, I 
shall still not have enough for the demand. 


And this, if it is credible, in a market where I fight competition from sixteen Belgian 
manufacturers of yacuum flasks. As the sole agent in Belgium I have the 
““ THERMOS ” trademark, and I have Thermos quality. But even so .. . sixteen 
competitors, all local, and still I could sell more goods than I get! 


I realise that other markets must have their share, so I say ‘thank-you’ for the goods 
you do without. But still I am looking forward to the day when my quota will be 
raised quite a bit. Perhaps by such time the quota of British holiday-makers to my 
country can be raised quite a bit too! 





Marcel Delanois 





REGISTERED TRADE MARK 











NOW?! FLY TO DUBLIN 











Special Winfer Fares Valid for 17 Days 
Also £6.6.0 return from Liverpool, £6.12.0 from Manchester, £7 from 
Glasgow, £9 from Birmingham to Dublin’s fair and friendly city by Aer 
Lingus airliner. No crowds, queues, fuss or delay. You need no visa, just a 
passport or travel identity card, and there are no currency restrictions. 
Phone Aer Lingus, BEA or your local 
travel agent for information and 





YOUR FASTEST 


immediate bookings. Send your 
CARGO LINK goods by air, too. 
WITH DUBLIN TRAVEL TO IRELAND 


THE EASY WAY 


Regular services between Dublin and London, 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool 
Amsterdam, Paris, Shannon and Isle of Man. 


AER LINGUS 


IRISH AIR LINES 


Aer Lingus wili deliver your 
cargo at Dublin Airport in 
2 hours. Quick Customs 
clearance permits normal 
delivery in Dublin within 
24 hours. Ask for special 
reduced rates on bulk con- 
signments. 
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NORTH BRITISH 
Kabber footwear 


he famous North British Wellingtons 
are quickly identified by their special 
welded seams for extra strength and better 
shape. Handy zip-fastened North British 
Rainettes, keep shoes trim and dry. Ask 
your shoe-man for North British 


WORTH BRITISH RUBBER CO., LTD., EDINBURGH, LONDON & BRANCHES 


Also manufacturers of Tyres and Tubes, Golf Balls and Golfing Accesscries, 
Sports Shoes, Rubber Flooring, Hose, etc. 


THE 
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CALVERT’S 


TOOTH POWDER 


You will like Calvert’s Tooth Pow- 
der at once because of the freshness 
of its Otto of Roses flavour. You 
will like it better still because of the 
pearly whiteness that comes to teeth 
with powder cleaning . . . and best 
of all because of the blessing it 
brings of teeth that give no worry. 
The 1/3 Tin lasts up to 3 months. 


with the 
Ott of Rode 















You'll value 
a Wyvern | 


| gee in design, and streamlined 
from tip to clip... graciously 
tapered or with the new fluted 
hood. Newest in performance 
with the two-way duct feed 
that givesscientific balance 
between ink and a:r. 
Discover Wyvern 
value for yourself. 


(07 


2716 


Inc. Tax 




























i PERFEC 


WYVERN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., LT 


CT PEN 


LEICESTER 
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SOMNUS 


ET it be said, a Somnus mattress can 
ia contribute much to ensure sound sleep, 
“full of sweet dreams, and health and quiet 
breathing’’—a sleep to be prized above most 
things in life. Most good furnishers sell and 


recommend Somnus Bedding. 


WILLIAM RHODES LIMITED, LEEDS, NOTTINGHAM, LONDON 





Same visitors never know when to go. And you’ve 
heard that story of the visit to Dinard 

so often before. But at last the place is 

your own once more, and as you 

sink to rest in the arms 








of your recaptured 
favourite chair, you murmur 
“TI really must get 

another Parker-Knoll.” 











The 
ROMSEY 
Model 
’ Ask to see it at your local furnishers. To 
be sure you get the genuine article, 


see that the salesman writes the name 


BONDOR  parkerKnoll 


IN SEVEN SIZES | PARKER-KNOLL LIMITED - TEMPLE END + HIGH WYCOMBE - BUCKS 








TAILORED WITH YOU IN MIND ‘ove 26 











i is a simple 


cocktail recipe which 
will suit all occasions 
and please every taste: 
THE 
MYERS 
COCKTAIL 


2 parts ‘Myers’ 
t part Orange Squash 
3 part Lime Cordial 


— 
Shake well with ice 


Serve at once RU M 


MATURED & BOTTLED IN JAMAICA 
70° PROOF 


Get FREE copy of * Myers’ Recipes from your 
supplier or from: Gillespie Bros. & Co. Ltd., 
Dept. WS, Ling House, Dominion St., London EC2 











BURMA CHEROOTS 
Gall of the East? 









36/6 


post free Imported 


direct from 
the native makers, 


GREENS LTD 


Cigar & Wine Merchants 
37 & 38 Roya! Exchange, London, E.C.3 


We invite enquiries for revised Wine List. 
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FOR SIGHT 





CLEARLY 


Ferranti 





AND SOUND 














om you spot : 
the denture” 






wearer ? : 


Most people chose the wrong 
woman when asked in a recent 
test, which one of these two 
women wears dentures. It is 
the younger who has dentures, 
but who could tell? Many men 
and women who wear den- 
tures have managed to keep 
the fact entirely to themselves. 
Modern dentures, produced 
by new methods from new 


materials, have made that pos- 
sible. And another factor that 
| helps is the simple Steradent 
| cleaning routine. Steradent 
| keepsthem sparkling cleanand 
fresh—good to look at, good 
to feel in your mouth. 
| 
l 





Steradent 


cleans and sterilisesevery type of denture 


4 




















HL. SHORTLAND 
Master Shoemaker 
and Designer of 
the Wearra Shoe. 


Middle - weight 
Heavy - weight 
Black or Brown 


We é offers you 


YOUR CORRECT FIT 
whatever width you need 









bh, For name of nearest retailer send pc. 
a to makers: JOHN SHORTLAND LTD. 
sr” Irthlingborough, Northamptonshire. 

SRSA = 8 RR ARE Ee I eS 
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—this is the SPECIAL 
lather, prescribed for super- 
sensitive skins. Mildly medi- 
cated. Soothing. Cooling. A 
joy to skin which tingles, feels 
taut or becomes inflamed after 
ordinary shaving. 


Cuticura 


SHAVING STICK 








There are 
many 
imitations ~s : 





The continued popularity of Aertex cellular 
fabric over sixty years has led to many inferior 
imitations, often loosely 





describedas “Aertex." But [ 4,,Gemine | 
the real Aertex is unique. Rais y this label 


It has never been success- 
fully copied. You can tell 
it by this label. 


but only one —and utility 


AERTEX® | 
ANE fh HE 


\ yee ; / 


\\ 
N 

For over 30 years we 
have specialised in rose 
growing, and offer a 
comprehensive selec- 
tion of the leading var- 
ieties of bush roses at 
4/- each; 45/- per doz. 
Inspection invited. 
Catalogues of Roses, 
Herbaceous and Alpine 























plants sent on request. 
Dept. P. 


BE 
Mae NURSERIES: 


SWALLOWFIELD, BERKS 
Telephone: READING 83196 





CARRY THEM WITH YOU 


THROAT 
COMFORT 











1/9 FROM. CHEMISTS” 


| MEGGESON & CO., LTD., LONDON, S.E.16 








Pun 
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‘ ' 4 Assets exceed £63,000,000 


Ensure a good education 
for your child 


The Standard “ Public Schools” Policy 
effected now will secure 


£40 A SCHOOL TERM 
FOR FIVE YEARS 


from the date when your child goes to school, irrespective of 
what the future may hold for you. 


The period of five years mentioned can be extended or 
curtailed as desired. 


University fees can be assured as wel as those for Preparatory 
and Public Schools, 


Write, giving as full particulars as possible of education 
envisaged, with dates of birth of parent and child, to 


The 
STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office : 3 George Street ‘ Edinburgh 
London : 3 Abchurch Yard Cannon St EC4 - 15a Pall Mall SW1 
and Branches throughout the United Kingdom. 

















Put a spoonful of Nescafé 
in the cup—add near-boiling 
water. Grand coffee. Roaster- 
fresh fragrance and flavour 
every time! Whether you.add milk 
and sugar to taste or serve it black, 
you'll agree it’s the coffee for you. 


Nescafé is a soluble coffee product composed of coffee 
solids, combined and powdered with dextrins, maltose 
and dextrose added to protect the flavour. 49C 


ANOTHER OF NESTLE'S GOOD THINGS 















Since 1945 


Over 20,000 families 
change to the AGA 


Regd Trade Mark 
54% from gas and electricity—46% from coal and oil* 
never before such cooking help 
—yet it cuts fuel bills 


EOPLE IN THE COUNTRY first discovered the amazing 
service of the Aga. Now town people are turning by the 
thousands to this continuous-burning cooker, so helpful that it 

seems almost human ! 
Men of the family like the reduced 
fuel bills. With such cash savings 
coming in, they don’t mind throwing 
out present equipment for the Aga. In 
fact, the water heater, too, can go — 
its heating costs can be ended, for 
there is an Aga model whose one small 
fire not only cooks but also supplies 
hot water in the kitchen and bath- 

room right round the clock ! 





Can’t live without it ! 


Once you live with an Aga youcan’t . 
live without it, say owners. When 
they explain, they name first, “ Its 
constant readiness ”’. No fires to light ! 
No waiting for top plates or ovens to 
heat for cooking — each is always at 
exactly the right temperature for its 
special task : fast boiling, simmering, 
baking, roasting or just keeping food Cooker Water Heater at Hoe 
warm ! Fuel is needed only eocming inomning ts the apodediiny af Gade appear 
and night. The kitchen is comfortably | farm with its 56Guernsey cows. 





FARM BABY STARTS 
THINGS HAPPENING 


yoy | Christopher Hoare, 17 months 
old, is the main reason why there is an 








warm in winter yet cool in summer. “We realized aiter Christopher's artival 
And the Aga is so expertly designed | that we must have lots of hot water anda 
to cook to perfection that all fine | "j"cmed an ace a ir. 
flavour - sen — food is prepared ° ‘We're giad we got ane. 
np Salm saimuaaaaale now hare time and nore for the ite 
Women like this oo —- 
“Cleaner kitchen 
and. cooker!” That's ?O™rr'”™” aia 





another reason why 
Aga owners never 
stoptheir praise. The 4 CB Cooker and ‘Water 
vitreous-enamel sur- 

4 





so long, for the Aga 
is smokeless, fume- 
less, dustless ! 






face is easily wiped Year is 3 tane,cobe ante 
with a P cite or “ Phurnacite”. Also 
cloth. Cooking uten- { 2-oven cooker without water 
sils are not blackened § For just 1/-adayinfuel! ) ‘heating and 4-oven cooker 
by exposed flames. All your cooking plus 3 2 Promptdeliveriesnowmade. 
Walls stay clean 2 or more piping hot baths, Aga models from £85 10 £135. 

{ 

{ 


in the kitchen—with the ¢ & 
Aga Cooker and Hot 


y 

» 

» 

» 

and lashings of hot water Hire purchase terms less than 
{ , 

Water Heater ! 


Saves its cost! 


But remember ! ‘ 
Only the Aga offers all this labour- 
saving service — with a guaranteed 
maximum fuel consumption for the 
year, a maximum so low that fuel 
savings P sme pay the cost of the 
Aga! Send today for free cata- 
logue. Write to: Aga Heat Ltd., 2 
Orchard House, Orchard Street, 
London, W.1. (Proprietors: Allied 
Tronfounders Ltd.) 


Tale tthe 9 family! 


* According to a recent survey among Aga owners. ay 


AGA COOKERS AND WATER HEATERS 
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You can add by subtracting which isn’t so 


upside down as it sounds. By taking away an unpleasant odour, or 


removing a too-insistent flavour, or purifying a muddy colour, 


, pas 





Active Carbon adds to the attractiveness of many products. And it 


does these things without affecting natural values in the least. 


9 
Many manufacturers already depend on it for purity but its talents are i T Ss & F i RS T Cc LA Ss Ss J ° B 











far from fully exploited and the Active In the spacious days when Boulton and Paul were so well known for 
‘ali 1 to @ SUTCLIFFE their wrought-iron Gates and Pleasaunces, Gabled Belvederes and 

Carbon specialists are always ready to Shooting Boxes, they were earning a reputation for steel and wire 
look at new problems from every angle SPEAKMAN fencing. Because it is made with the same skill as the most 
elaborate Conservatoire, Boulton and Paul Fencing is now known 





all over the world for its strength and excellence. 


PEAKMAN & COMPANY LIMITED, LEIGH, LANCASHIRE 
— = BOULTON & PAUL LTD., NORWICH, LONDON & BIRMINGHAM 
STEEL CONSTRUCTION * WOODWORKING * WIRE NETTING * FENCING * REFRIGERATORS 


Telephone: Leigh 94 
London Office : Godliman House, Godliman St., London, E.C.4. Phone: City 2810 CRC 16 






























SUPERB 
BRANDY 


Hnown and enjoyed 
oy Connotiseury 
haa gore than a Century 




















Cc 
BA Re! aailers of 


ial R 
The Larges! a g, BENTLEY 
<t., Hanover 54 
d _ Mayfair 744 
Lon on, ™ 











| 
® “ SS 
Service Works : Lombard Road, Morden Road, Merton, S.W.19. LIBerty 7222 sole Agents for Great Britain: B. B. MASON & COMPY., LTD., HULL. London Office: 64/6, Tooley Street, S.E.1 
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18-century metal workers plying their craft 




















‘Constructors steel equipment a 


is in the best tradition of functional design. Modern precision 








{il 


tools and inherited skill in hand metal work combine to pro- 
duce the unmistakable stamp of true craftsmanship. 


CONSTRUCTORS Giafiimanshifs 


tn shecl office eguypjument 


Censtructors, Tyburn Road, Birmingham 24. Makers of steel office and storage equip- 
ment, partitions, shelving, cycle parks, etc. (Issued by Constructors Group, Birmingham 24) 


! 








‘The MotaVeyor has made a 20°, saving in time’ 
states The Liverpool Tanning Co., Ltd. 





ANSE 
NWA : 
A\RY 


\\KN 


This report from The Liverpool | widely varying industrial conditions. 
Tanning Co. Ltd., is further evi- | It may well be the ideal conveyor 
dence of how The MotaVeyorspeeds | for your particular needs. 
production and promotes efficiency. | write for full particulars 

“ The installation of The MotaVeyor 
in a Warehouse pe ry ap the time 11 . S 
taken in sorting Bends by 20%. In J 

addition there 1s a smoother flow in ‘LOHIS $5 Ons, Lia. 
operation which helps to maintain 
efficiency in the process.” (quoting reference A20) Regent Sq., Gray’s 
The MotaVeyor, a unique power pas ete wae 
conveyor, is so adaptable that it can Telephone : ‘TERminus 6141 

be used to full advantage under @N.10 














Sulphuric Acid 


Sulphuric acid is one of the most important of all 
the “* heavy ”’ chemicals. It is of such fundamental 
importance that its consumption can be regarded 
as the barometer of a nation’s industrial capacity. It 
is essential for hundreds of products—artificial silk, 
dyes, electric accumulators, explosives, fertilizers, 
paper, plastics and weedkillers, to mention but a 
few. It is also used extensively in several branches 
of the metal industry. A Birmingham doctor, John 
Roebuck, developed the first commercial method 
of manufacture in 1746, and 85 years later, Peregrine 
Phillips, a vinegar manufacturer of Bristol, patented 
a Contact Process. By this method, which today is 
responsible for half the output of this vital chemical, 
sulphur dioxide — obtained by burning sulphur, 
iron pyrites, zinc blende, or other substances rich 
in sulphur — is made to combine at high tempera- 
ture with oxygen. The combination takes place 
in the presence of certain metal ‘‘ Catalysts ’’ 
which have the remarkable effect of speeding up 
the reaction without themselves taking part in it. 
The combination of sulphur dioxide and oxygen 
yields sulphur trioxide, which combines with water 
to form sulphuric acid. 

Britain’s achievement in respect of Sulphuric Acid 
is a double one. Not only were the two principal 
processes of manufacture invented by Englishmen, 


but the raising of production to present levels — 
about 1,600,000 tons yearly—is a triumph of 
British chemical engineering. 
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SPAIN 


Hotel Reina Cristina 
ALGECIRAS 


Visit this British-owned luxury hotel for your 

Winter or Summer holiday. Facing the Rock 

of Gibraltar, and reached by air in a day 

from London. Hotel car meets aircraft at 
Gibraltar Airport. 

Apply Usual Agencies or direct to Manager 


























: The COMPLETE Holiday 


The famous hotel with the “country 
house atmosphere.” Glorious posi- 
tion on Devon coast. Superb accom- 
modation. Excellent cuisine. Golf 
(9 and 18 holes). Tennis, Squash, 
Dancing, Swimming, Cinema. Write 
jor inclusive terms. 


PALACE HOTEL 
TORQUAY 




















2 Psa HEALTH AND pleasure 
Sy is our business *« 


HE [Palace Hotel offers 

courteous service, exquisite 
poe celebrated cuisine and 
an atmosphere of happy relaxation, . 
Luxury indoor swimpool—music 
and dancing. Golf, tennis, squash, 
billiards, games room and the 
beauties of Derbyshire close at * “> 
hand. Tariff fromthe Managing 
Director, Mr. J. J. Hewlett. (The 
Spa Hotel is under the same 
direction.) 





















Dunmore Hotel 
SHALDON, | SOUTH DEVON 


INE... sine. el Central 
Heating. Magnificent position over- 
looking sea, near moors and coast. 
Bathing, fishing, riding, 2 Golfcourses, 
Own Tennis Court. Garage. Ballroom. 
Resident orchestra during season. 





Reduced terms for autumn and winter. § 
Write for Illustrated Tariff 
or Telephone Shaldon 250/1 








QUEENANNE 


ScorcH WHISKY 





HILL THOMSON & CO, LTD. 


EDINBURGH Est. 1793 


Holders of Royal Appointment to 
successive Sovereigns since 1838 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 








MORE ECONOMICS of WINE 





= DS 


CARFAX - a on § HAM, sussex 


A really EXCELLENT Spanish BARSAC, rich 
“‘grapey”’ white wine, FULL of flavour, but priced 
at 78/- ONLY per DOZEN bottles ! or a three-bottle 
case for 20/-: carriage PAID to ANY U.K. address. 
The bare-footed APOSTLES of the PLANNED 
Economy cannot better it. THIS is wine you CAN 
afford to drink, and VERY good WINE it is—FRAG- 
RANT and sweet. THREE bottles for 20/- makes it 
EASY for YOU to prove, for YOURSELF, on your 
OWN palate. If YOUR taste is for a DRY wine 
don’t be DOWNCAST, because we CAN economise 
for YOU too: a DELIGHTFUL light DRY South 
African HOCK, fresh and crisp, also 78/- ONLY per 
dozen bottles—or THREE bottles for 20/-—carriage 
and packing FREE. With the walnuts WOULD you 
like to taste REAL PORT again ? SANDEMAN 1942 
Vintage, bottled 1944 in Oporto, has JUST LANDED ; 
THREE bottles for 60/- only ; carriage PAID of course. 
LASTLY, the FINEST old GOLDEN SHERRY you 
have EVER tasted—and OUR claims are always 
MODEST because we REFUND in full for ANY wine 
YOU wish to RETURN after tasting—our ‘‘OLD 
DOMINICUS”’ sherry is BACK, “creme de la 
creme,” the BEST thing WE have swallowed in TEN 
years. THREE bottles for 63/-, carriage PAID, and it 
is a VERY economical extravagance BECAUSE it will 
restore YOUR self-respect TOO ! 


OMINIC * 








TELEPHONE 1023 
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David Copes Gellry> 

















Bred and owned by Mr. John Gubbins and trained by Sam Darling, 
Galtee More was the half- brother of Ard Patrick; and in these two horses 
the stable produced two Derby winners in six years. Galtee More’s other 
victories included the Two Thousand Guineas and the St. Leger, but, 
although he was only beaten twice, his total winnings amounted to no more 
than £27,019. He was sold to R 


to the German Government for £14,000 
This series is presented by the House o Cope as a You can 
tribute to the fine traditions of the Turf. During 54 depe#: 


years of service to sportsmen, David Cope, Ltd.,have 


jealously guarded those traditions. May we send | COPES 


you details of Cope’s Confidential Credit Service? 


DAVID COPE: Ludgate Circus, London, E 
TOO 








OF FAMOUS RACEHORSES 77% 
| 

{ > - 

IS 
F 

GALTEE MORE (1894) Bay colt by Kendal—Morganette 7 =IN 





\) 


ussia ‘~ 20,000 guineas and passed on 


nd 


se 


“The World’s Best Known Turf Accountants” 
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& 3 original 
h % ‘yf Q DUTCH 
if a eS y’ double: distilled 


rxour E Hair Brushy 
rebristled 


I specialise in replacing bristles in 
worn brushes. Forward your Ivory, 
Silver or Ebony brushes,when quota- 
tion will be sent by return of post. 
JOHN HASSALL, 


Brush and Mirror Manufacturer, 
(Dept. L.), 
, & 8t. Paul’s Churchyard, LONDON, E.C.4 4 


a 2TOP 


| +g Wasting Time 


im USE your 
. «wz es hours to 
e « develop draw- 
s « ing ability. 


Sketching is the most 

fascinating of hobbies, 

and has become a re- 

munerative career for 

scores of my pupils. 

Over4,000 pupils’ draw- 

, ings have appeared in 
“Punch” alone and 

many in otherjournals. P.A.S. Postal Courses 1 
give tuition in your spare time in all branches 
of Art; for beginners and advanced Pupils. 


THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. 
(Dept. P2), Tudor Hall, Forest Hill,S.E.23 


























LITTLE 


NN 
°\) WILLY 
BN, COLLECTS 
bE SS. Foes, 
LIZARDS, 
AND... 





























To obtain your goby send 
24d. stamp to:— 
BEES LTD. Dept. P.U., Mill St., Liverpool! 


SQW yy 
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AOA Stratocruisers 


e 

1 Twe-deck ease on AOA stratocruisers, world's 
largest airlfners—lounge downstairs, main cabins 
upstairs — from London to New York, 


offer 


2 Special equipment and a specially trained crew 
thoroughly at home on this route. 

3 Frequent flights with direct connections on the same 
airline system with 77 cities in USA, Canada and 
Mexico. 

4 NOEXTRA FARE. No charge for meals and drinks, 
No tips, no extras. 


all these advantages 


See your local travel agent or American Overseas 
Airlines, 35 St James's Street London SWI Telephone 
GROsvenor 3955. 


American Overseas Airlines + American Airlines 


AO Afspeciatists]in air travel to the U SA 


P/496 
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Everyone is asking for CINZANO 
the world’s best mixer ! Iny a today / 












CINZANO RED 
or WHITE, Sweet 


16/6 


_ LARGE BOTTLE 
g\ CINZANO DRY 





here’s nothing © 
Ts equal the de- vy 
licious flavour of 
CINZANO, the 
genuine Italian Vermouth, world-famous 
since 1816. It’s appetising, refreshing, 
stimulating! Whichever way you drink 
CINZANO—sweet, dry, long or short, 
you'll find it the most heavenly drink 
on earth, Try CINZANO today. 
Obtainable at all good wine merchants 
and in restaurants and bars everywhere. 


CINZANO 


GENUINE ITALIAN VERMOUTH 













Product of S. A. Francesco Cinzano & Cia., Turin. 
Sole Importers: Giordano Ltd., London, W.1 

















CAMBRIDGE—the Centre of Scientific Research 


Record Entertainment at Radio 
Price with = ey Radiogram 
49 RG. 








PYE LIMITED RADIO WORKS canenioe 


E 
.P.21B. 
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Spin 
for 


ends 





In power houses, dust cannot be tolerated. So it is disposed of 
by Dust Collectors. These Dust Collectors include a number 
of tubes, the ends of which have to be tapered accurately to shape. 
A difficult operation! The B.O.C. took it in their stride. Flame 
Spinning was the answer. Each tube, heated by oxy-acetylene 
blowpipes, was rotated against rollers, which formed it into the 
required shape. If metal has to be shaped, joined or cut, there’s 
usually a B.O.C. way of doing it. Most often it’s the cheapest 


way, as well as the quickest. 


The British Oxygen Co Ltd 


London and Branches 





| 





LONDON’S MOST 
FAMOUS BOOK SHOP 


THE TIMES BOOKSHOP 


OFFERS 


NEW BOOKS. Al! the latest and best books. 
Come and browse, or write for the ones you need. 


RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS. A 
second-to-none service in providing the books 
you have not been able to find elsewhere. 


LIBRARY SERVICE. A ‘Guaranteed’ Sub- 
scription gives access to all the latest books for 
£3. 7s. 6d. a year. ‘Ordinary’ Subscriptions pro- 
vide the same books, a few weeks later, for about 
half the cost. 

ENGLISH BOOK SERVICE (for overseas 
readers). A new non-fiction volume of outstand- 
ing interest (biography, travel or current affairs) 
each month for 6 months for £4. 4s. Od. 


Send for full details 


THE %88%2% TIMES 
BOOKSHOP 


42 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
TELEPHONE: WELBECK 3781 


SK SK DK SK SK SK OK OK OK OK OK OR OKO 
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For an industry 
behind industries... 














CoO sei 





Many great industries use 
chemicals, such as solvents, in 
the processing and preparation of 
their products. Today, with the 
opening of the new Shell plant at 
Stanlow, these chemicals are now being 
derived from petroleum from 
sterling sources instead of from raw 
materials in short supply or costly 
in dollars. The vast scale of Shell 
scientific research and skill in chemical 

SHELL} engineering make possible this 

new British industry. For which— 


thank Shell Chemicals 
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DOLCIN—NEW AMERICAN DISCOVERY 
QUICKLY RELIEVES THE PAIN OF 


RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, NEURITIS 


HROUGHOUT the United States and Canada 

rheumatic sufferers have obtained relief 
from pain with DOLCIN, the new American 
discovery. This wonderfully beneficial 
succinate-salicylate compound is now available 
for you. DOLCIN gives PROMPT RELIEF 
from the painful symptoms of Rheumatism, 
Sciatica, Neuritis, Lumbago and Fibrositis, 
and the majority of sufferers also obtain 
PROLONGED RELIEF because DOLCIN 
contains substances which improve the supply 
of blood and oxygen to the affected tissues. 


DOLCIN is absolutely NON-TOXIC : it 
will not harm the heart or any other organ 
and can be safely taken for long periods 
necessary for the elimination of rheumatic 
activity in severe cases. If you suffer from 
any of the ailments in the Rheumatic group 
get your DOLCIN tablets today from your 
chemist. 100 tablets for 10/- including 
purchase tax. 


DOLGIN 























DOLCIN, 110, JERMYN STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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. but love 
won't kill 


germs 


Protect your baby from the germs of 
gastro-enteritis (sickness and diarrhoea), 
often traceable to imperfectly sterilized 
feeding bottles. This disease kills over three 
thousand children a year. Even though a 
bottle looks clean, you cannot be sure it is 
not infected. Milton is stabilised electrolytic 
sodium hypochlorite and a powerful 
oes sterilizer. Sterilization with Milton is simple, 
Sterilize quick, sure, saves risk of breakage by 
boiling, and leaves no taint or odour. 
that Ask your chemist for Milton Baby’s Bottle 
Routine Instruction Leaflet or write to 
feeding 


Milton Antiseptic Ltd., Dept. 26, 
* 
bottle | wih Milton 


10-32 Brewery Road, London, N.7 














weet & 


Enjoyed the world over 
Product of Martini & Rossi SA Turin 
‘ole Importers: A. O. Morandi & Co, Ltd. London SWI 























colours with gleam- 
ing, wide, 12 carat rolled gold band, clip 
and box lever. Built for strong 
dependability — exceptional ink 
capacity — beautifully styled 
with 14 carat gold nib — 
a pen worth having. 
36/8 inc. P.T. 











877 Taperite. 
The masterpiece of 
Waterman’s craftsman- 
ship. Graceful modern lines, 
lockslip gold-filled cap — Inkqua- 

duct feed and Waterman’s famous 
one-stroke filler. Fully hooded hand-ground 
14 carat gold nib—a pen to be proud of. 


Komembes "ip i. P.T. 
Waterman's 


ORITISH MACE thd 


Revitalize your pen- Use 
Waterman’s Inks for ex- Ou 
tra fluidity. 9 glorious 

to give your 
letters Personality-plus. 


PENS, PENCILS AN D 





in «Kk Ss 











Head 
can’t 
think 


eyes cannot smile 





sa 


When you feel you can’t tackle a 
single thing more—when your head 
aches, your eyes ache, your nerves 
are all strung up —take two tablets 
of Phensic. The effect is like the 
touch of a smooth, cool hand across 
your brow. Pain ‘goes. Nerves 
quieten. You smile again! That’s 
what Phensic can do! 4d., 1/6 & 3/8. 


Phensic 


for quick safe relief 
FROM HEADACHES, RHEUMATIC PAIN, 
LUMBAGO,NEURALGIA,COLDS&CHILLS 
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DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


= 


A glass of DRY FLY 


SHERRY is the ideal 
aperitif, and is a gracious 
welcome to your guests. 
Obtainable all over the world 
from your own Wine Mer- 
chant, or from: 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODD &CO. LTD. 


Wine Merchants to H.M. The King. 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 








NO SEAMS TO LEAK OR CRACK 


DUNLOP 


Best on Earth 
































MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICE 


32/4 per bottle 
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|. Wows the time 


S\\ +O ORDER YOUR 
\\ PERSONAL 
_ GREETING CARDS 









You will have a much wider choice than 
would be possible later, and you will be 
assured of receiving the cards, specially 
printed with your own name and address, in 
good time to send to your friends wherever 
they may be. 


Whilst you are in our shop ask to see some 
of the fine stationery that is now available. 
We shall be glad to emboss or print it with 
your address in a style suited to your 
personal ty. 


Any W.H.S. shop will be pleased to show you 
samples and to help in that 
courteous manner which 
has made our name famous. 


. | W.H.SmithaSon 4 


(500 BRANCHES AT YOUR SERVICE 









































IMPERIAL LEATHER 


HAND-FINISHED 
Soll Somaps 
All who are sensitive to the finer shades 


of quality delight in Cussons hand 
finished Imperial Leather Toilet Soaps. 

























In the hands of statesmen, 
and business leaders, the 

Parker “51” signs many 
of the world’s most 
important documents 


i} in 
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World’s most wanted pen 


ODAY more people desire a Parker “‘51” than any other make of pen. 

Actually 83 surveys in 34 countries prove Parker to be the world’s 
most wanted pen. Combining flawless beauty with 
unprecedented technical precision, the “51” writes 
instantly, with eager smoothness, as soon as point is 
touched to paper! 

A special patented ink-trap controls the flow of ink 
so that the pen, when correctly filled, never fails to 
write, never leaks or blobs. The unique tubular 14-ct. 
gold nib is available in a wide range of points. There’s 
one to suit your special needs! The gleaming Lustraloy 
cap slides on securely without twisting. Within the aa anaes ae 
barrel is hidden a patented self-filler. point shows. The ingeni- 

At present still in limited supply. Available in ous ink trap (B) enables 
Black, Dove Grey, Cedar Blue, and Cordovan Brown. “he Pen to we 
Price 62/6 (plus 13/11 purchase tax). 


riven bY i - 


e. 
Fill your pen with Quink containing Solv-x, a protective ink for all good fountain pens 











Notice how the nib (A) 


led against dirt 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY LIMITED, BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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) ) hen sudden overload or storm damage interrupts the mains, you will 


see, in any darkened urban area, some few lighted buildings here and there: hospitals, factories, 
public buildings, stores and cinemas. Places where sudden darkness holds risks too great to be 
tolerated and ete stands by against emergency. In buildings such as these, all over Britain, 
Chloride Batteries are on duty; and the list of new.installations increases steadily. The Chloride 
Electrical Storage Company, originators and makers of the Keepalite automatic emergency lighting 
system, have over 50 years’ experience of battery 

design and manufacture. Chloride, Exide and Exide- 


THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL — 
Ironclad Batteries can be trusted: and they are. STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED — 


Exide Works, Clifton junction 
near Manchester 
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